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have lost no time in announcing their approval 

of the results of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomatic 
efforts at Locarno. In this country therefore—although 
there are a certain number of not uninfluential persons 
who object to the signing of any Pact at all—there 
will be no difficulty about ratification. Nor does it 
seem likely that there will be any such difficulty any- 
where else—not even in Berlin. Apart from the moral 
results of the Locarno Conference, the most important 
concrete result is undoubtedly the fact that Germany 
has consented to join the League of Nations. The 
inevitable consequences of this step have perhaps 
hardly as yet been generally appreciated, nor indeed 
is it yet possible to appreciate them fully and accurately. 
But of this at least we may be sure, that the entry of 
Germany as the equal of France and England, and with 
a permanent seat on the Council, will give the League 
a reality and an authority which it has not before 
possessed. Hitherto it has been a League not of 
Nations but of “ Allies,” and that fact has led to 
decisions which have sadly impaired its moral prestige. 
Now at last it is to be what it was meant to be—a 
genuinely international authority. The important char- 
acter of the change is likely to be apparent at the first 
meeting that is attended by German representatives. 
The decisions of the League will no longer be mere 
Anglo-French compromises. 

* * * 

There has been a swift and ugly development of the 
trouble on the Greco-Bulgarian frontier. The Greek 
account of the incident is that Bulgarian regulars sur- 
prised a Greek post and shot an officer bearing a white 
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flag, and that then a general attack ensued, in which 
two or three soldiers were killed. Sofia insists that the 
Greeks were the aggressors, and that their aggression 
was part of a deliberate plan of provocation. Greece, 
taking a leaf out of Mussolini’s book, has wasted no 
time in soft words. She has demanded an indemnity 
of two million French francs, an apology and the 
punishment of the Bulgarian officers responsible for 
the alleged outrage, and it is reported as we write that 
Greek troops have already occupied Bulgarian villages. 
It is impossible to say as yet which side actually began 
this affair. But whichever it was, we cannot pretend 
to much surprise. The relations between the two 
countries have been strained for some time past, 
and the root of their quarrel is to be sougnt in the 
“minorities problem.” The Greeks complain of their 
persecution by the Komitajis in Bulgaria, and Bulgaria 
has made countercharges—well founded enough, we 
have no doubt—of ill-treatment of her nationals in 
Greece. The League of Nations must now obviously 
intervene to prevent a serious conflagration. But we 
wish the League could do more—that it could, in fact, 
discover some effective means of handling the minorities 
question in Southern Europe. The difficulties are 
plain, but so also is the need fora solution. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald said the other day that he found, in 
Austria and Hungary, “ intense disappointment with 
the League because of the neglect of this important 
question.” He would find an equal disappointment 
throughout the Balkans. 
* >” * 


China is now threatened with the civil war that we 
have long feared, yet hoped might be averted. Sun 
Chang-fang, the Tuchun of Chekiang, has taken the 
field against Chang-Tso-lin, the Manchurian despot, 
and the Peking Government. Sun, with the five com- 
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bined armies that he controls, has already pushed 
Chang’s forces northward, has cut telegraph lines and 
stopped railways, and is casting his shadow over Peking. 
With him—or at least supporting him to the extent of 
making common cause against Chang—is General 
Wu Pei-fu. He is reported to be at the head of an 
alliance of the Central Provinces, and he has gone to 
Hankow to establish an independent Government there. 
Our old friend Feng, the Christian warrior, is apparently 
sitting on the fence for the moment. He professes a 
desire for peace, but we shall not be surprised if we hear 
the crack of his rifles before long. What is to happen 
to the Tariff Conference in this imbroglio? The 
delegates of the Powers have gone to Peking, and the 
central government, it seems, intend to proceed with 
the arrangements for the opening session on Monday. 
But it is difficult to foresee any satisfactory outcome 
of the negotiations. The rising of the Tuchuns is, 
indeed, a deliberate attempt to wreck the Conference, 
whose success would mean strengthening the Peking 
Government and its master, Chang Tso- lin, and a corres- 
ponding weakening of the rival provincial tyrants. 
Whether the conflict can be stopped, or localised, 
remains to be seen. But even if it is, we shall still be 
faced with the old problem of how to reconcile demands 
for local autonomy with agreements devised, in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s words, “‘ for the general benefit of China.”’ 
The only effective solution, we are convinced, is to be 
found in a system of federal government. 
* * * 

There was one quite inevitable, but none the less 
ironic, sequel to the signing of the Locarno Pact, in the 
shape of inspired messages from Washington. Presi- 
dent Coolidge was immediately reported to be showing 
active interest in the improved prospects for another 
conference on the reduction of armaments. There was 
no doubt, we were informed, that if his personal wishes 
were alone to be considered, such a gathering would be 
called by and held in the United States. After a day or 
two of dispatches in this strain, the mysterious ‘“‘ White 
House spokesman,’’ who is quoted continuously by 
the American correspondents, is found to be changing 
his tone, and on Tuesday of this week Reuter sent out 
from Washington a message that deserves a special 
word of acknowledgment. It was to the effect that, 
should the European Governments be able to reach an 
agreement on the reduction of armaments, ‘“* President 
Coolidge would be in favour of such a step”’! Might 
we suggest that the diligent purveyors of news and 
guesses in the State Department and the White House 
should for a time give their Disarmament speculations 
arest? They certainly do the American President no 
good service. He referred to the subject the other 
day in a brief statement on land and sea armaments. 
The American Government, he remarked, had no 
proposals to make on the subject.of land armaments, 
for the simple reason that the United States has a 
very small army which it could not offer to reduce. 
Naval armaments at present are not an urgent European 
question. Standing armies are, and very much so 
after Locarno. But with that question, as Mr. Coolidge 
observes, almost in so many words, Washington is less 
concerned than with almost any other capital question 
in the world. 

* * * 

Polling day in Canada is October 29th, and there is 
only one thing predictable about the general election : 
it will produce surprises for each of the three parties. 











—————_ 


A dramatic turn comes in the last stage of the cam- 
paign by the return to politics, as an Independent, 
of Mr. Henri Bourassa, the brilliant leader of Quebec 
Nationalism, who has been in retirement for a number 
of years. His re-emergence is an embarrassment for 
both Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Meighen, the Con- 
servative leader. Mr. King can only hold his place 
with the help of a virtually solid Quebec, which seems 
impossible in this election. Mr. Bourassa exhibits 
disdain of Mr. King, while, with his watchword of 
** No imperial ventures,” he is a formidable opponent 
of Conservative Imperialism. Mr. Meighen has con. 
centrated upon the high tariff policy, which, he con- 
tends, will bring an increase of employment and check 
the financial invasion of Canada by the United States, 
at the same time reducing the flow of Canadians across 
the American border and so making room in the Domin- 
ion for more British immigrants. In the Western 
provinces the Progressive Party is fighting on a pro. 
gramme of relatively free trade, public ownership of 
railroads, and an elective Senate. In the Eastem 
provinces the Progressives are of no account, but 
they should come back in strength from the West, 
and so hold the balance in the new House. The Con- 
servatives are probably justified in their confidence 
as regards the province of Ontario, where Mr. Meighen’s 
tariff programme, coupled with his alarms about the 
importance of Canadian business in its struggle with 
the commercial power of the United States, may prove 
irresistible. 
* * * 

Mr. John Hill, the Secretary of the Boilermakers’ 
Society, has revived, in a letter to the Prime Minister, 
the proposal that a subsidy in aid of shipbuilding should 
be paid out of the money now allotted to the payment 
of unemployment benefit to shipyard workers. Mr. 
Hill’s scheme in its broad features recalls the plan put 
forward some time ago by Sir Alfred Mond, and presents 
much the same attractions and difficulties. But in its 
application to the shipyards there is one special diff- 
culty—that the shipowners, who are the customers of 
the industry, are far more anxious for the most part to 
keep down the quantity of shipping in commission than 
to purchase new tonnage even at a specially low price. 
A revival of employment, it is obvious, cannot easily 
begin in the shipyards, since the demand for fresh 
shipping will arise only when there are more goods to 
carry. It is true that, just now, certain of the optimists 
are again beginning to say that trade is really improving 
at last. It is true, also, that the number of the regis- 
tered unemployed is falling; but we fear this is due 
more to the greater stringency of administration than 
to a real increase in employment. In the basic indus- 
tries there is no sign that the clouds are lifting. And, 
though we sympathise with Mr. Hill and his members, 
we feel that neither his proposal nor any other is likely 
to revive the shipyards until there has been some real 
revival in other productive industries—or, in other 
words, until there are more goods for the ships to carry. 

* * * 


The quarrel between Mr. Neville Chamberlain and the 
West Ham Board of Guardians is no sooner settled 
than a new trouble arises elsewhere. This time the 
dispute is between the District Auditor of the Ministry 
of Health and the Woolwich Borough Council, which 
has a Labour majority. The District Auditor threatens 
to surcharge the Councillors for paying certain of their 
employees wages in excess of the scales recommended 
by the Joint Industrial Councils. The Labour Council- 
lors retort that they are paying no more than they believe 
to be a fair minimum wage. It will be remembered 
that a similar dispute arose at Poplar some time ago, 
and that in this case the surcharge were upheld by the 
Courts. All these disputes serve to show the need for 
a clear decision concerning the relations between cent 
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and local government authorities. Against West Ham, 
Mr. Chamberlain has successfully asserted his claim to 
limit the amount that may be paid in poor relief. Against 
Poplar and Woolwich, he is asserting a right to set a 
limit to the wages that may be paid to municipal em- 
ployees. These assertions of power, whether they are 
reasonable or not, certainly put a new complexion on 
the English system of local government, and are signs 
of the growing control of the central authority. If they 
are upheld, and pushed further, they may obviously 
be used so as to restrict very seriously the scope of action 
open to a progressive local authority. Many even of 
those who disagree with the Labour policy in Poplar and 
West Ham may be disposed to look critically on the 
methods which the Government is using in order to 
keep them in check. 
* * * 

The Miners’ Federation has addressed to the Coal 
Commission a long letter, in which it makes numerous 
suggestions as to the field which ought to be covered 
by the Commission’s enquiry. This letter follows upon 
the definite decision of the Federation to take part in 
the Commission’s work, though the dispute over the 
interpretation of the recent agreement has not been 
settled. The suggestions indicate that the miners 
mean to take the inquiry seriously, and that they wish 
it to deal especially with technical and business ques- 
tions. They want full information, for example, about 
the relations of the miner to the various by-product 
trades, and about the methods of marketing coal— 
two sets of questions which were inadequately dealt 
with by the Commission of 1919. They suggest further 
—and the proposal would be of great value to the public 
as well as to the miners—that, apart from collecting 
fresh evidence, the Commission should speedily arrange 
and issue a comprehensive summary of the evidence 
already available, and use this as a starting point for 
the collecting of additional data. We hope the Com- 
mission will act on this suggestion; for the mass of 
information that exists about the coal industry is at 
present so scattered as to be almost beyond the reach 
of the ordinary inquirer. And the Commission is most 
likely to create an intelligent public opinion ready to give 
a sympathetic attention to its findings if it begins 
at once to feed the public with intelligible information 
within a moderate compass. 

* * * 


A new attempt to settle the problem of wages and 
conditions on the “ Weir” houses has broken down 
this week. Originally, Messrs. Weir claimed that, 
in the making and erection of steel houses, building 
trade conditions should not apply at all. Their revised 
proposal, which the Scottish building operatives have 
just rejected, was that they should pay at building 
trade rates for work done on the site, on condition 
that building conditions are not enforced for work 
done in the factory. The operatives proposed a joint 
committee to settle on what factory operations building 
trade conditions should or should not apply ; and the 
rejection of this suggestion was followed by a deadlock. 
The operatives, largely backed by the master builders, 
fear that acceptance of the proposed terms would be 
used as a precedent for reducing wages over a wider 
field. They also point out that it would react unfairly 
on other contractors, who are paying full building 
trade wages on houses of very similar types. The 
failure to reach agreement is very unfortunate, and 
may lead to much trouble, especially as the Glasgow 
City Council, against the votes of its Labour members, 
has this week suspended the application of its standing 
fair wages clause to contracts for the building of “‘ Weir ” 
houses. This presumably foreshadows a “ Weir ” 
scheme for Glasgow; and there is grave danger that 
it may mean a complicated and exasperating labour 
dispute. 


The Trade Unions which some months ago proposed 
to form an “ Industrial Alliance” have now called 
a national conference for early next month. A detailed 
scheme will then be submitted, together with all the 
amendments and objections put forward by the various 
Unions which have had the scheme before them. It 
is difficult to say what will come of this meeting. Some 
of the amendments are known to strike at the root of 
the scheme in the original form, and it seems very 
doubtful whether it will be possible to work out a 
new version which all the big Unions will accept. 
What remains to be seen is whether the Unions which 
are prepared to accept the scheme will go on alone, 
or whether they will regard the Alliance as useless 
unless the main Unions occupying “ key” positions 
are all included in it. It seems at least possible that, 
instead of forming the Alliance in accordance with 
the original plan, the Unions will decide to hand the 
whole problem over to the Trades Union Congress, 
and ask the General Council to submit to all Unions 
the plan for co-ordinated action which it was given 
power to draw up at the recent Scarborough meeting. 
Certainly a plan coming direct from the General Council 
would carry more weight, and be more likely to secure 
acceptance, than one drafted by a group of Unions. 
But, whatever method may be followed, the advocates 
of “‘ Trade Union Unity ” will not find it an easy task 
to link up the numerous societies, jealous of their 
independence, into a single combination capable of 
effective common action. Unity may arise sponta- 
neously at a time of crisis; it is very difficult to organise 
in advance. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: It is depressing to 
find we are still in the stage when serious politicians, 
hard put to it for arguments, take refuge in melodrama. 
Sir James Craig’s denunciations of his meek and mild 
Independents as “traitors to the cause’’ have been 
followed in the Free State by a declaration on the part 
of Mr. Kevin O'Higgins that agents of some mysterious 
society, organised to fight anti-British trade tendencies, 
are touting for subscriptions in Dublin on the strength 
of their power to foment trouble over the Shannon 
scheme. Most of us expected better things from Mr. 
O’Higgins than an attempt to imitate Dublin Castle’s 
bad habit of dragging conspiracies like a red-herring 
across the trail of incompetent statesmanship. No 
doubt he has evidence to justify his charges, but everyone 
knows that, had the babble of the so-called plotters 
meant anything, the Minister for Justice, instead of 
uttering vague threats from a public platform, would 
have used the drastic powers he possesses under the 
Treason Act to deal with the danger. The Shannon 
crisis has arisen as a result not of secret conspiracies, 
but of a definite cleavage of opinion between organised 
Labour on the one side, and the German contractors 
and the Government on the other, as to whether 82s. a 
week, with deductions for broken time, is a fair wage for 
navvy work. On the whole, the Government view is 
generally accepted that the contractors’ offer is as good 
as Irish conditions will allow, and it is doubtful whether 
the veto of the Labour Party will prove strong enough 
to prevent Messrs. Siemens-Schuckert from_ enlisting 
recruits. While, broadly speaking, Mr. O'Higgins is 
justified in repudiating on behalf of the Free State the 
charge of anti-British trade bias, the statement requires 
qualification. The Republican demand for a boycott 
of British goods makes no headway, but at the same 
time men in power are so afraid of being labelled politi- 
cally pro-British that for the present at least Continental 
firms enjoy a real advantage. This is likely to be 
no more than a passing phase, and the Limerick squab- 
ble, if it serves no other purpose, is rapidly clearing our 


minds of a good deal of patriotic cant. 
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LEGAL AND MORAL TREATIES 


offered here of the project of the Security 

Pact, we are bound to admit that the final 
outcome of the Locarno Conference has given us on the 
whole an agreeable surprise. More has been accom- 
plished than we had supposed to be possible, and there 
is no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain is fully entitled to all 
the congratulations that he has received. He succeeded 
in Locarno—as he has never done at Geneva or else- 
where—in being the dominant figure of the Conference, 
and if there were no serious hitches or quarrels, that 
was mainly due to the combined mildness and firmness 
of his attitude. He threw the whole influence of Great 
Britain into the scale in favour of peace and managed 
in so doing to offend neither one side nor the other. 
So little did he allow himself to be influenced by his 
well-known Francophile bias, that his policy has been 
acclaimed as heartily in Berlin as in Paris and Warsaw. 
That is a great achievement, perhaps the greatest 
success that has been gained by British diplomacy 
since the War. Many people, including ourselves, had 
feared that Mr. Chamberlain was not the man to repre- 
sent the British point of view accurately and effectively. 
As regards the proceedings at Locarno at any rate 
those fears have proved to be groundless. 

The actual text of the Pact and of the Arbitration 
treaties that are loosely connected with it is not above 
criticism, but textual criticism in such a case would 
seem to be essentially irrelevant. For it is not the letter 
but the spirit of these agreements that isimportant. If 
the Pact itself were to be construed in a strictly legal 
sense we do not think it would be found to be worth the 
paper it is written on. It is full not only of more or less 
clumsy ambiguities, but of so many loopholes, that it 
really leaves every signatory perfectly free to act in a 
crisis exactly as if no Pact had ever been signed. And 
this is as it should be; for it is quite certain that if it 
imposed upon Great Britain any new and definite 
obligation to go to war in certain eventualities, regardless 
of the verdict of British public opinion, it could not be 
ratified, or if it were ratified would not be honoured. 
Actually however, we have retained our freedom of 
choice. We shall support the side which we believe to 
be in the right—exactly as we should do if no Pact had 
been devised and signed. 

But the important point to note is that this does not 
mean that the Pact and its subsidiary treaties are 
worthless. It is only legally that they are worthless ; 
morally they may be of immense value. In the “ Final 
Protocol” which officially sums up the results of the 
Locarno Conference there is an admirable phrase : 


At all the tentative criticisms that we have 


The representatives of the Governments represented here 
declare their firm conviction that the entry into force of 
these treaties and conventions will contribute greatly to 
bring about a moral relaxation of the tension between nations. 


That conviction, we believe, is well founded. These 
paper guarantees of the future security of Europe may 
well prove to be real guarantees, not because they 
embody binding legal obligations—for they do not— 
but because the mere signing of them is a moral gesture 
which will impress itself upon the imaginations of all 
the peoples and politicians of Europe. We have seen 
at Locarno a spectacular reconciliation. For the first 
time since the War, French and German diplomatists 





have met and talked—with Mr. Chamberlain as catalytic 
agent—on a basis of cordial equality. That fact is 
important in itself, but the wide advertisement of it is 
more important still. We dare not be prematurely 
optimistic, but it is perhaps not too much to say that 
at last Europe is morally at peace. 

There are legal treaties and there are moral treaties, 
The distinction is insufficiently recognised, but it is of 
the greatest possible importance; for in practice it is 
only the latter that are binding and effective. The 
Treaty of Versailles, for example—like the defunct 
Treaty of Sévres with the Turks—was a purely legal 
document. It had no moral sanctions behind it, and in 
reality it was, and is, worth scarcely anything at all; 
because nobody—perhaps not even the French people 
themselves—would give their lives to defend its integ- 
rity. It may have satisfied lawyers like M. Poincaré, 
but in reality it was worth no more than the promissory 
notes of a man of straw. This is the point which French 
Government after French Government has seemed 
unable to comprehend. They have sought to treat the 
text of the Versailles Treaty as if it were Holy Writ— 
eternally valid. The obverse side of this attitude has 
naturally been an exaggerated sense of insecurity ; for 
no rational being could seriously believe that the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Versailles represented a permanent 
settlement of the balance of power in Europe. 


The treaties initialled at Locarno would seem to be 
of exactly the opposite type. They are very badly and 
loosely drafted as compared with the original peace 
treaties of 1919. Indeed, in some respects they are 
almost absurdly ambiguous, as, for example, when we 
find in Article 4 of the Pact the phrase “ the said Power ” 
when no Power or Powers have previously been referred 
to, so that it is impossible (from a legal standpoint) 
to be sure whether it refers to the attacker or the 
attacked. But in their general sense these new treaties 
have a validity which the treaties of 1919 never have 
had and never will have; for there is not the smallest 
doubt that their spirit is sincerely endorsed not only by 
all the nations which have given their signatures to 
them but by the public opinion of the civilised world. 
However ambiguous therefore their actual wording may 
be, they may be regarded as part of the effective public 
law of Europe. They have put into words, for example, 
the conviction of a vast majority of the people of 
Europe, as well as of the nations immediately con- 
cerned, that there ought never again to be a war about 
the possession of Alsace-Lorraine. It would be difficult, 
we believe, to exaggerate the importance of that 
declaration, for it means that the centuries-old quarrel 
between France and Germany is ended by consent. 
The Treaty of Versailles settled nothing in this connec- 
tion, because it was signed by the Germans only under 
the severest form of duress. But the Locarno agree- 
ments are all voluntary. Germany is under no obliga- 
tion to sign them if she does not want to. But if she 
does sign and ratify them—as doubtless she will—she 
will have made it practically impossible for the France- 
German frontier ever again to be disputed. For in such 
a dispute she would be so obviously and hopelessly in 
the wrong that it would be impossible to persuade the 
German democracy to fight. 

We are thus justified in supposing, or at least hoping, 
that with the signature of the Locarno treaties the 
World War comes at last to an end. The present 
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frontiers of certain States in the east of Europe cannot 
yet be regarded as stable, but if the differences of the 
Greater Powers have been successfully adjusted there is 
no need to fear any general conflagration arising out 
of such problems as those of Bessarabia or the Danzig 
corridor and Transylvania. Once the major questions 
have been settled, these problems become trifles—trifles 
which may possibly lead to local wars, but will not again 
embroil the Greater Powers. The main achievement of 
the Locarno Conference is that it has registered and 
advertised the determination of the Greater Powers 
not again to resort to war if they can possibly avoid it. 
This determination is undoubtedly sincere, and being 
sincere may quite probably lead to an appreciable 
improvement of the European situation. We hope and 
believe that it will. 


IS ENGLAND DONE? 


R. CHURCHILL has returned from his holiday 
M abroad in a more cheerful mood than he finds 
prevailing at home. We agree that the extravagant 
pessimism, which is fashionable at the moment, has been 
overdone. Hysterical speeches and articles about national 
bankruptcy, “‘ yawning chasms,” and the imminence of 
revolution are as out of place as complacent optimism. 
Moreover, they are positively injurious not only by under- 
mining confidence at home but by creating the worst 
possible impression abroad. In wide circles in America the 
picture drawn by “ defeatist” articles in our stunt Press 
has merely served to reinforce the prediction of England’s 
approaching ruin which has long been the stock-in-trade of 
the Third International’s propaganda. To Moscow and the 
Middle West the question “Is England Done?” admits 
of only one answer. 

But though we agree with Mr. Churchill’s conclusion that 
there is no ground for despair, we fail to follow the reasoning 
which inspires his confidence. He expresses his personal 
belief that there is “a great probability that things will 
get better in the New Year”; but he gives no reasoned 
explanation of why he holds this belief. Only a few days 
before he spoke, Mr. Keynes had been explaining to the 
Federation of British Industries that the depressed state of 
industry was “ the direct and predictable consequence of our 
financial policy ” ; and people who attach more importance 
to Mr. Keynes’ pronouncements than to the vapourings of the 
stunt Press naturally expected that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who is ultimately responsible for the 
country’s financial policy, would devote a few words to the 
elucidation of the monetary problem. But Mr. Churchill 
seems to regard the mysteries of the bank rate and the gold 
standard in much the same spirit as his father, when he 
went to the Exchequer, contemplated “ those damned 
dots.” He committed himself recently to the rash state- 
ment that the restoration of the gold standard had about as 
much to do with the state of trade and employment as the 
Gulf Stream. Perhaps it is a case of inherited inhibition. 

Mr. Churchill having failed to enlighten us, we next 
address ourselves, in company with the Federation of British 
Industries, to the oracle of Threadneedle Street. The 
Governor of the Bank of England has recently met the 
Bank’s shareholders in order to give an account of his 
year’s stewardship. Other Bank Chairmen seize the oppor- 
tunity of their annual meetings to enlarge upon the general 
State of trade and to air their views on monetary policy, 
for which the Joint Stock Banks are no more responsible 
than ordinary traders. But when the shareholders of the 
Bank of England meet, the Governor says nothing about 
what he is doing for the country’s benefit. He is silent on 











the one topic in which trade and industry are vitally inter- 
ested. Instead of explaining his policy and appealing for 
intelligent support and co-operation in the difficult task 
which has fallen upon him, he directs the shareholders’ 
attention to the magnificent new premises which he is 
building. As Mr. Keynes aptly remarks: “ Lenin and 
Mussolini have at least explained what they were at. But 
our despots are dumb.” 

We have all along urged that the policy of forcing a 
premature resumption of pre-war gold parity was bound to 
create unemployment and depression of trade. In particular 
we criticised the policy of raising of the Bank Rate to 
5 per cent. early in the year, when the state of trade 
urgently needed a relaxation and not a contraction of credit. 
Nothing that has happened since has altered our view that 
the Bank’s action at that time was a serious blunder. Indeed 
the subsequent reductions in the Bank Rate, to 4} per cent. 
in August and then to 4 per cent. this month, amount to a 
virtual confession that the former rise was unnecessary and 
untenable. The injurious effect of the 5 per cent. rate was 
twofold. It destroyed confidence in the continuance of the 
gradual recovery of trade that had been taking place when 
the Labour Government was in power. And worse still, it 
contributed more than is generally recognised to the setback 
in world trade and the fall of American prices which have 
made the process of adjustment in this country more diffi- 
cult than it would otherwise have been. So far as we can 
judge, the outlook at the present moment is neither so black 
as the pessimists suppose nor so rosy as Mr. Churchill’s 
vivacious brush would paint it. But we believe we are right 
in saying that those who are accustomed to read the 
monetary signs of the future have never been so puzzled as 
they are now. A rapid recovery of trade and a long drawn 
out continuance of the depression seem to be equally possible 
and, so far as the Bank of England’s fumbling activities can 
be interpreted, equally likely. 

A recovery of trade appears possible, first, because the 
Bank has twice reduced the Bank Rate, and may reduce it 
still further; secondly, because the Government appear 
to be counting on a recovery to help them out of the diffi- 
culties they will be in next May when the coal subsidy 
expires ; and thirdly, because the American Federal Reserve 
Board are not particularly anxious to restrict credit and 
encourage further imports of gold into America. In other 
words it is conceivable that the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank and the Bank of England may have come to 
a friendly understanding to “ organise prosperity ” in the 
old country, even if it involves a measure of undesirable 
inflation in America. Against this is the possibility that the 
rediscount rate will be raised in New York (as it probably 
ought to be on “ stabilisation ” principles); that the Bank 
Rate will be raised again in England to check the flow of 
gold and to accommodate the level of prices to that in 
America; and that the embargo on foreign loans will be 
continued in order to bolster up the dollar exchange. Which 
is the more likely we cannot say. Only the Governor of 
the Bank has any clue to the solution of the mystery, and 

he is dumb. 

If the Governor of the Bank were more communicative, 
his situation would no doubt command more sympathy 
than it commonly gets. Nobody quite knows what happened 
at his interviews with Governor Strong in New York. Did 
they really discuss the fundamental issue—that is, whether 
prices should be allowed to rise in America, or whether 
prices would have to be forced down in Great Britain ? 
Or did they shirk that dramatic issue and confine themselves 
to discussing the technique of maintaining gold parity 
without interfering with the existing distribution of gold ? 
If, as sanguine observers have suggested, they tentatively 
adopted the plan of co-operation in securing stability 
advocated by the Genoa Conference, which was to be the 
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predominant partner ? Was London or New York to take 
the lead in regulating credit ? And which price-level, the 
American or the English, was to be taken as the normal level 
at which the purchasing power of gold was to be stabilised 
in future? If, as we fear, no definite answer can be given 
to these questions, it is conceivable that the two despots 
who guide our destinies may now be finding themselves at 
loggerheads. Suppose Governor Strong is saying to 
Governor Norman, “ You must reduce your prices. Get 
on with the job. We have stabilised prices here pretty 
successfully for the last three years, and we not propose to 
make things easier for you by abandoning stability and 
depreciating the dollar.” What is the Bank of England to 
do? Can it take its courage in both hands and retort, 
** We do not believe in your vaunted stabilisation. If you 
won’t listen to reason, we will send you £100 millions of 
gold and compel you to inflate?” We hardly think so. 
A conflict @ owtrance between the principal gold-using Banks 
of the world might please the enemies of the capitalist 
system; but it could hardly commend itself either to the 
orthodox supporters of the gold standard or to the adherents 
of monetary stabilisation. A reasonable solution appears 
possible, if not probable. But with the prevailing ignorance 
and indifference that thwart discussion of monetary ques- 
tions in this country, we are not over-sanguine that the 
solution will be as favourable to us as it might be if all our 
cards were properly handled. 

Is it not time that the Governor of the Bank should 
publicly announce what he is trying to do in this crisis of 
our monetary history? We know his difficulties are 
immense, but does the policy of secrecy help matters ? 
So long as no one knows what he is about, no rational judg- 
ment as to the immediate future of England is possible, and 
what Mr. Churchill calls “the orgy of unwarrantable 
pessimism ” will continue. 


THE CALM IN INDIA 


T would be difficult to recall any time since the end of 
the War when the affairs of India have afforded less 
material for discussion in England than during the 

past three or four months. In July Lord Birkenhead 
made his first, and so far his only, important statement 
upon the Government’s Indian policy. A few weeks later, 
upon his return to India from England, the Viceroy 
delivered a speech in the Legislative Assembly which 
was designed to emphasise the main points made by the 
Secretary of State and to clear away any ambiguity that 
might attach to the passage in the July pronouncement 
that had been most debated in India—namely, that relating 
to the revision of the Constitution. Three weeks ago 
Lord Reading, speaking at a dinner given in his honour 
by the Indian inhabitants of Simla, declared that Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech in Parliament was the most generous 
gesture ever made by a Secretary of State for India. But 
where, he asked, was the generous gesture from India 
in response ? No simple or direct answer to that challenge 
could be given then, or can be given nowy, as the Legis- 
lative Assembly prepares for the winter session at Delhi, 
because, among other reasons, the Indian political parties 
are to-day in a state of confusion and in lamentable 
need of sensible and clear-headed leadership. 

The record of the autumn has been curious, and more 
than a little disheartening. When the Legislature met 
at Simla, it chose as president in succession to Sir Frederick 
Whyte a prominent Bombay Swarajist, Mr. V. J. Patel, 
who opened his term of office with a thoroughgoing appeal 








for co-operation, and on his own behalf threw over the 
opposite policy without reserves. The session, however, 
produced nothing in fulfilment of the hopes that sprang 
up in consequence of Mr. Patel’s inaugural speech. Its 
most important incident was a mere fizzle of party tactics, 
The Government submitted a resolution for the purpose 
of giving effect to the majority report of the Muddiman 
Committee, which contained a series of recommendations 
for the better working of the reform Constitution. The 
Swarajists and Independents combined to defeat it, and 
followed this up with an attempt, which proved abortive, 
to bring pressure upon the Government in order to secure 
an immediate advance towards Dominion status. All the 
members of the Swaraj party in the Assembly were urged 
to resign their seats, the Independents making conditional 
offers to do the same, so that a mandate for immediate 
constitutional revision might be secured. The Swarajist 
leader stated that this plan came from the Independents, 
whose leaders, however, declined to follow it up. They 
realised that no result could be obtained by a group of 
unnecessary by-elections which were certain to effect 
no change. In the meantime the Council of State, acting 
as Senates everywhere are accustomed to act, supported 
the Government in the matter of the Muddiman Report, 
and thereby earned the cordial approval of the Viceroy, 
together with the emphatie condemnation of the Swarajists. 
The Simla autumn session, accordingly, accomplished 
virtually nothing. 

At the same time the actual condition of the various 
branches of the Swarajist parties was revealed at Patna, 
where the All-India Committee of the National Congress 
was meeting in the same week as the Swaraj party. The 
National Congress Committee took one positive and one 
negative step—neither being important at the present 
stage. It made an end of Mr. Gandhi’s handspinning test, 
which has been an embarrassment to the Indian intellectuals 
for several years, and it declined to show any interest in 
the Draft Commonwealth of India Bill, which Mrs. Besant 
and her colleagues have drawn up and are at present 
earnestly pressing upon the attention of political leaders 
in England. For the rest, there was nothing in the pro- 
ceedings of the Swaraj Party Conference to indicate that 
Pundit Motilal Nehru, the Swaraj leader in the Legislative 
Assembly, will have any tolerable plan of action when the 
Delhi winter session begins. He is a man of large political 
experience, and is certainly not without considerable 
ability as a party leader. But the events of the past year 
have shown that he is in an impossible position. While 
C. R. Das was alive, and moving month by month nearer 
to a measure of practical understanding with the Govern- 
ment, Pundit Motilal was striving to maintain the con- 
tradiction of an Indian Opposition in the Legislative 
Assembly still making an effort to hold on to its Non-co- 
operation basis. Since the death of C. R. Das, the Pundit’s 
position has certainly not been any easier. His party 
in the Assembly is relatively weak when it has to act with- 
out its Independent semi-allies, and its moral standing 
has been greatly impaired by the failure of Non-co-operation 
as a national policy and by the universal knowledge of 
C. R. Das’s secret negotiations with the Government 
during the last months of his life. Nor, up to the present, 
can it be said that the Swarajist position has gained any- 
thing through the later activities of Mr. Gandhi and his 
virtual withdrawal from Indian politics. Never con- 
spicuous for judgment in political affairs, the Mahatma 
has been more than usually ill-advised since the death of 
his political rival. In no circumstances could he have 
taken the place of a political leader like C. R. Das; and, 
apart from that, it ought to have been plain to him that 
the Swarajists of Bengal would never follow, or even listen 
seriously to, a leader from another part of India. At the 
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time of Das’s death Mr. Gandhi was passing through an 
acute personal crisis. Circumstances made it necessary 
for him to recast his programme, and to define afresh his 
own relation to the movement which he had created, worked 
up to remarkable strength, and then lost. Every argument 
known to his followers seemed to point to the wisdom of 
limiting his activities and particularly of keeping away 
from a troubled region such as Bengal in which he is, and 
must be, politically an alien. But he decided to exchange 
Western India for Bengal as the centre of his activities 
during the present year, and thereby, so far as can at 

resent be seen, he has made it even more difficult than it 
would otherwise have been for him to regain anything like 
a serious portion of his former astonishing influence through- 
out the country. The Swaraj party, as at present known 
and organised, may wax or wane; but it seems to be 
unquestionable that Mr. Gandhi need no longer be reckoned 
with as a political force. 

Apart from all this, there is one development worth a 
special word of comment. Lord Reading, in the last speech 
of his reported from Simla, had certain things to say about 
the present position of the Public Services, and in particular 
the covenanted Indian Civil Service. He spoke hopefully 
of the relation of British civilians to the India of the new 
Constitution, and remarked that, although the process of 
Indianisation meant that there would be fewer posts for 
Englishmen in India, the question of quality in the executive 
and judicial services was paramount as ever. It is interest- 
ing that, just as the Viceroy was saying these things, the 
facts were published as to the number of candidates entering 
in England for the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service. The figures of 1925 make a note- 
worthy contrast to those of recent years. It is well known 
that, ever since the return of Lord Lee’s Commission from 
India, in the spring of 1924, a vigorous movement has been 
carried on at the English universities on behalf of the Indian 
Services. A concerted effort has been made to commend 
the Indian career to the present generation of under- 
graduates. A few years ago the bare thought of any such 
effort as this, or the need for it, would have seemed alto- 
gether ridiculous, and ridiculous it would certainly have 
been. To-day it is actually necessary. The Lee Commission 
commented, in the Report which opened the way to the 
Service reforms lately carried out, upon the change which 
recent developments in the East have made in the state of 
mind of young Englishmen preparing for administrative 
careers, and particular emphasis was laid upon the necessity 
of restoring the old, and very remarkable, attractions of the 
Indian Civil Service. As a matter of simple fact, it is not 
possible to restore the former prestige of the Service ; but 
the gratifying increase in the number of candidates, and of 
English candidates, accepted for appointments in India, is 
the best posssible evidence of the excellent turn that this 
year has witnessed. There remains one specific thing for 
the India Office and the Government of India to attend to 
without delay. After the Lee Commission the Baldwin 
Government accepted the plan of having a Public Service 
Commission, working continuously in India as an integral 
part of the administrative system, and especially carrying 
out the practical duties connected with the adjustments 
necessary between the central and the provincial systems. 
The appointment of this Commission is some months over- 
due, and so far nothing has been said or done in Simla to 
suggest that Lord Birkenhead and Lord Reading have had 
their minds upon it. There is a strong feeling in India 
that the beginning of the winter legislative season at Delhi 
Should be marked by a definite announcement on the 
subject. It is recognised that the choice of Commissioners 
is not without difficulty, but that is no good reason for the 
indefinite postponement of appointments that must, in any 

case, be made before the end of the year. 


LOOKING AT MOTOR CARS 


T is a good many years since people began to see that 
I a steamship might be beautiful. It seems probable 
enough that the motor-car will also be one day recog- 
nised as at its best a beautiful thing, and that the spectacle of 
a strong and graceful car flying along a country road will be 
an entrancing, instead of an odious, feature of the landscape. 
Man begins by designing things for use, and, if he is an 
honest man, they have a way of turning beautiful in his 
hands. Already a great motor exhibition, such as that at 
Olympia, is a good deal more attractive than many an 
exhibition of works of art. The cars, as they perch on 
their stands, surprise and please us with a kind of individual 
genius like the great and little beasts at a cattle-show. 
However inexpert the eye that sees them, here are varieties 
of form and purpose that compel our wonder. On such 
an occasion, indeed, Olympia is converted into a vast 
illuminated harbour in which the liners, yachts, and tugs 
of the streets lie moored among a thousand stars. 

It was by accident and against my instinct that I found 
myself at Olympia on the last day of the show. A lady 
had wished to take her children to see it, and, moved 
(I suppose) by an old association of motor-cars and cigarette- 
pictures, I made a sudden offer to accompany them. Many 
a time had I taken a Hispano-Suiza out of a new packet of 
cigarettes and seen a child’s face brighten at the sight. 
In similar circumstances I had presented Rolls-Royces 
to small girls and smaller boys without number. A dozen 
houses would have been left without an Armstrong-Siddeley 
but for me. As for Buicks, Daimlers, and Morris-Cowleys, 
I used to hand them out at the street-corners. Thus, you 
will see that I had some strong sentimental associations 
with motor-cars. They were the things of which in the 
past I had given most away. With a pocketful of motor- 
cars I had behaved with a generosity such as I had never 
shown when I had a pocketful of money. It was a period of 
daily largesse during which, for the first time in my life, 
a number of children positively looked at me as if they loved 
me. Hence, a visit to Olympia seemed like the return of a 
man to scenes sanctified in the memory. Here was the 
home-country of Father Christmas. Could the reality, 
I wondered, possibly come up to the pictures ? 

At first, the general impression was one of dazzled 
bewilderment. Among the stalls, the long lanes were 
thronged with a host of slow-moving, staring men, women 
and children. Every child at least carried in his hand a 
huge orange-coloured cardboard case which the manu- 
facturers of the Trojan car were giving away as a receptacle 
for the catalogue and other motor-car literature. Children, 
for some reason or other, have an even greater passion than 
the rest of us for amassing printed matter at exhibitions. 
You and I might be able to refuse a handbill, but no 
healthy-minded child could refuse it. Go to Wembley, 
and you will see urchins whose years are not yet in double 
figures, their arms aching under a load of literature about the 
wheat-growing possibilities of British Columbia, the South 
Australian trade in emus’ eggs, the bouquet and the body 
of the clarets of Palestine, the advantages of working the 
kitchen-mangle with a 14 h.p. Diesel-engine, the methods 
of growing bird-seed in Southern India, the initials on 
Belfast handkerchiefs, machines for taking the core out of 
parsnips, automatic tree-fellers, one-wheel brakes for 
wheelbarrows, churns for making coconut butter, railway- 
engines, coal, coke, whisky, silk, clocks, ginger ale, cargo- 
boats, and almost every subject that it would be impossible 
for a child to read about. Advertisers, I think, must be 
the most generous of men. Booksellers do not give away 
literature to the intellectually hungry in this fashion. At 
Olympia, perhaps, the exhibitors were not quite so lavish 
as at Wembley. But even there a child with sharp eyes 
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and a swift hand could collect from the stands a reasonably 
good library of pamphlets, booklets and price-lists in 
the course of an afternoon. Not that the children with 
whom I made the round of the show were as greedy or 
pushful as some of the others. They were so excited 
by the recognition of all their old favourites of the cigarette- 
pictures that for a time they had no room for any other 
interest. Gradually, however, as they saw everybody 
else getting into the various cars and discussing their 
qualities eagerly with the showmen, they too were seized 
with a passion for sitting in cars. “ There’s a perfectly 
sweet little Jowett,” said the elder, pointing to a small 
yellow-and-black car; ‘‘ mayn’t we get into it?” Just 
at that moment, the showman, seeing us eyeing the 
car inquiringly, came up to me and asked: “ Are 
you interested?” “Yes,” I said, “ I was just looking at it.” 
He said it was a perfectly wonderful car—the cheapest car 
on the market—that, though it was only seven-horse- 
power, it was an amazing hill-climber, and that it was 
specially designed both for wear and for comfort. The lady, 
who really wants to buy a car—she says it would save 
so much on *bus-fares—at once became engrossed, took hold 
of the steering-wheel, talked about gear-changes, speedo- 
meters, space for the legs, and all with such a spirit that the 
man said: “‘ Would you care to take a seat in it?” She 
jumped in and sat at the wheel like a sportswoman in a 
poster. “ Jump in,” I said to the children, and they tumbled 
into the back seats. ‘‘ You must get in, too,” she said, 
“‘ and stretch your legs out as far as possible to see if there 
is enough room.” There was a large crowd round the car, 
and I confess I felt rather a fool as I took my seat in the 
car and gave an exhibition before a host of inquisitive eyes 
of how to stretch the human legs to the utmost. Gladly 
would I have followed my boots under the dashboard. 
By dint, however, of muttering the word, “ Splendid!” 
every few seconds, I managed to preserve self-control, 
and besides, the lady was talking so volubly about wind- 
screens, patent wind-screen wipers, electric horns and such 
things, and was pressing her foot so learnedly on foot-brake, 
clutch, and accelerator that in the end I was feeling almost 
proud of our little party. 


As we dismounted the children’s eyes were shining, and 
they whispered to me, “‘ What next?” I did not like to 
leave without buying the car, for salesmen have an extra- 
ordinary emotional effect on me. However, as I knew I 
had only five shillings in my pocket, I had to be content with 
taking the salesman’s card and a handsome little brochure, 
which began: “ Ah, who will o’er the downs so free,” and 
went on: ‘“ When all motor-car selling talk is done, it is 
the lure of the downs, the smell of the pinewood, the gleam 
on the placid lake that sells a car.” If this last sentence 
is true, it is a fortunate thing for my bank that I did not 
smell a pinewood just then, for, if I had, I should 
undoubtedly have found myself in possession of a small 
motor-car and a large overdraft. I hastened for safety to the 
Clyno at the next stall, but here it was almost more impos- 
sible not to buy a car than it had been before. Had the 
gleam on the placid lake been added to the gleam in the 
Clyno man’s eye, there would have been another name 
added to the membership list of the Automobile Association. 
Such things he said about the Clyno, as the four of us sat in 
it! I could see myself in my mind’s eye bizzing in the little 
car round the coasts of England, going for long week-ends 
to Scotland, and overtaking every other car in sight on the 
country roads. I began to envy the lady her seat at the 
wheel, I was getting tired of giving exhibitions of leg- 
stretching, and aspired to a leading part. If I had had a 
cheque on me, so much did the man’s talk warm me that I 
should simply have had to fill it in out of a sense of mutual 
kindliness, And the odd thing is that, as the afternoon 
wore on, and we took our seats in more and more cars of 


different makes, I gradually lost my feeling of nervousness 
before spectators and was able to give my exhibition of 
leg-stretching with the aplomb of a seasoned actor playing 
a well-known part. 

It is to our credit, perhaps, that we kept for the most part 
to the cheaper and more popular cars. I met a man and his 
wife who had been sitting in Rolls-Royces and sporting cars, 
They said that there was nowhere else to sit down and that 
the first consideration in choosing a motor-car was comfort, 
But, covetous as were the glances I cast at such a charming 
monster as the 45-h.p. 8-cylinder Isotta Fraschini Sporting 
open-touring car, I felt that in the hat I was wearing I could 
not stretch my legs in it and look the part. There was, it is 
true, a cheaper Italian car, the Diatto, ‘‘ finished,” as the 
catalogue says, “‘in scratched aluminium with black wings”; 
but even that was beyond, not only my purse, but my 
more rational dreams. 

Still, how one’s heart was filled with longing as one pushed 
one’s way along these narrow streets of cars, where the 
throngs and the loquacity of buying and selling excited 
the curiosity like some magical market of the East that 
one has known only in fancy! And, upon my soul, when one 
has returned home, one can go on reading even the catalogue 
with pleasure. There are wonders of language here to match 
anything in Mr. Kipling. You begin to read about the 
Steyr car and you come on phrase after phrase like these— 
** overhead cam-shaft driven by silent chain,” “* Bosch or 
Scintilla combined dynamo and self-advancing magneto 
driven by double helical gear wheel through water pump 
from rear of engine,” “ Pallas multi jet carburettor with 
adjustable air ports,” “fuel tank under scuttle-dash with 
gravity feed,” “‘double oil sump,” “ adjustable double 
worm steering with split nut.” If ever I buy a motor-car, I 
shall certainly go to a Berlitz school and learn the language. 
Meanwhile, I have my eye on a small Morris-Cowley, in 
which the steering-gear is of “‘ the worm and worm wheel 
type ” in which ball thrust races are “ provided at the top 
and bottom of the column, while the hardened and ground 
worm wheel shaft is carried in two bearings, one on either 
side,” and in which “ the rear axle is of the three-quarter 
floating type, the axle case housing being built up of steel 
pressings of the banjo type, providing great strength with 
lightness.” If the Morris-Cowley is really like this, I do not 
see how a busy man can afford to be without one. 

y. ¥. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE CUCKOO 


r I “HE cuckoo bristles with peculiarities, but they are 
not all équally puzzling. Thus, there are far more 
males than females, and polyandry is a not un- 

natural consequence. But it is quite possible that the 

numerical disproportion is due to a differential death-rate 
among the nestlings, the females being more delicate— 
more susceptible to aberrations incident on the foster- 
parentage. Then, again, the spacing out of the egg-laying 
is not more than a special case of time-variations that are of 
frequent occurrence among birds. One version of what 
happens is that the cuckoo lays five to seven eggs on alter- 
nate days, each directly or indirectly deposited in a separate 
nest, and that after a short interval there is another spaced- 
out laying of four or five. But this is not so far away after 
all from what occurs in birds with two successive broods. 

It is plain that irregular spacing out of the egg-laying would 

make brooding in one nest very difficult. 

As to the main fact of shirking nest-building and brooding, 
we must think again of the frequent occurrence of time- 
variations. As Professor F. H. Herrick points out, the 
behaviour-cycle of a typical summer visitor is—arrival, 
mating, nest-building, egg-laying, brooding, care of nest- 
lings, education of the young, and departure. One term in 
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the series may be weakened or drop out; another may be 
exaggerated and prolonged. Thus a bird may build super- 
numerary nests at the beginning of the breeding season, or 
a second nest after the first brood has been reared. It may 
stop nesting altogether and drop its eggs on the ground or 
into the nest of another bird. It may migrate too soon, 
leaving its young ones to perish, or it may have an extra 
brood too late in the year. A lack of attunement between 
egg-laying and nest-building is casual among birds ; it has 
become more than casual in cuckoos. “* Parasitism *’ meets 
the difficulty of the failure to adjust nest-building and egg- 
laying, and it is significant that the American black-billed 
cuckoo, which normally nests and broods, may behave in 
an irregular way if disturbed in its nest activities. It has 
been known to shift its eggs to a new nest of its own and to 
lay in the nest of another bird. We believe that the Euro- 
pean cuckoo illustrates a nervous variation which finds 
various expressions in its life and habits, but we accept 
Professor Herrick’s suggestion that the strangeness of the 
whole business is lessened if we recognise among other birds 
the not infrequent occurrence of time-variations in a 
seasonal routine. 


In an interesting paper by the Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain, in 
the latest part of the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 
it is pointed out that “‘ we have in the bird world every 
stage between complete Breeding Parasitism”’ (a horrible 
term, certainly not a translation of ‘ Brut-Parasitismus ’), “as 
exemplified in the Cuckoos, Cow-birds, Honey-guides, etc., 
and its most elementary form as shown by the habitual 
use of some old nest of another species for breeding (surely 
brooding ?) purposes, as in the case of falcons.” Thus a 
falcon may use the nest of a raven and a Pied Wagtail may 
build inside the nest of some other species. Or a kestrel may 
lay an egg amidst a raven’s clutch. And among the South 
American Cow-Birds (Molothrus) there are some that brood, 
though frequently annexing the nests of their neighbours, 
and others that have quite given up both nest-building 
and incubation. 


We have been looking again at the fine collection of 
cuckoos’ eggs in the Aberdeen University Museum, each egg 
beside those of the foster-parent. The impression one gets is 
well known : some of the eggs are almost indistinguishable, 
except in fine texture, from those of the foster-parent, 
showing what is badly called mimicry; others show a 
strong general resemblance; and a third series are as 
different as different could be, standing out very con- 
spicuously in the clutch. The question rises whether the re- 
semblance in colour and markings between the cuckoo’s 
egg and the foster-parent’s has survival value ; and in this 
connection Mr. Jourdain rightly insists that estimates of 
the number of resemblances and differences are valueless 
unless the eggs are taken from the same district. He gives 
a good case suggestive of there being real significance in the 
resemblance. In the thickly wooded districts of Southern 
Finland the normal fosterer is the Redstart, which lays 
pale blue eggs. In a Helsingfors collection of forty to fifty 
locally taken cuckoos’ eggs, all but about four were of the 
blue type. One would require to be sure that the collection 
was a fair sample and in no way “ picked,” but Mr. 
Jourdain’s conclusion is that practically the only type of 
cuckoo’s egg which had survived the ordeal of Natural 
Selection was the blue egg. In other words, the dominant 
type of cuckoo for a region with Redstarts as the normal 
fosterers would be a bird that could habitually produce blue 
eggs. It is generally agreed that a cuckoo lays eggs of a 
particular type throughout her life or throughout one season. 
That there can be any voluntary change from one type of 
egg to another is out of the question, yet there may be 
Wagtail-, Robin-, Hedge-sparrow-, Meadow-Pipit-, and 


other cuckoos, which “ may keep to one particular kind of 









territory and so remain untainted by interbreeding with 
other strains.” 

But what is the selecting agency that eliminates unlike 
cuckoos’ eggs and fosters like ones? Mr. Jourdain makes out 
a good case in support of the view, an old-standing surmise, 
that the foster-parents hold the sieve. They sometimes 
detect the intruded egg, especially when it is conspicuously 
unlike their own, and deal with it accordingly. This pre- 
supposes that they have a good eye for colour, and this pro- 
bably varies with the individual as well as with the species. 
In the first place, there is abundant evidence of the occa- 
sional ejection of an intruded egg. In the second place, 
“‘ records of rejection on the part of the rarer fosterers far 
outweigh all recorded cases in which selection has been 
exercised by the common ones.” This is a good argument : 
when the egg has been inserted into the nest of the normal 
fosterers, there are few cases of rejection, as evidenced by 
finding the broken shell outside the nest, or by the desertion 
of the nest, or by some similar sign. Yet it cannot be said 
that the proportion of rejections is necessarily correlated 
with the closeness of the resemblance between cuckoos’ 
egg and foster-parent’s egg. One has to allow for a varying 
standard of discrimination on the part of the foster-parents. 
Some of the specimens before us suggest that certain foster- 
parents must have been extraordinarily unobservant. But 
the collector may have collected while the bird was still 
wondering! An interesting point is that the great majority 
of the non-parasitic cuckoos lay white eggs. 

It is perhaps worthy of notice that the variability in the 
coloration of cuckoos’ eggs is not an ordinary case of 
organic variation, since the egg-shell is a non-living product 
of the wall of the oviduct. A change of colour in a cuckoo’s 
egg is not the same kind of variation as one sees in a white 
blackbird, or in a copper beech, or in a red-eyed fly, or in 
a tailless kitten, or in a musical genius. In the cuckoo the 
actual variation is in the constitution of the mother-bird 
which slightly changes the chemical routine of pigment- 
formation; and that constitutional variation may be 
traced back, perhaps, to a slight change in the egg-cell (but 
not in the egg-shell) whence the parent developed. In the 
same way many of the minor differences between molluscan 
shells of the same species are not variations like those which 
distinguish one ruff from another, one brother from another. 
A feather is for a time a living growing structure, but a shell 
has never any life in it. 

We are afraid that there is not much to be said in support 
of the idea that when the cuckoo lays her egg on the ground 
and is about to take it into her mouth, for transport, she 
says to herself: ‘* Now that will suit a robin,” or “ This is 
the very thing for a hedge-sparrow.” We do not know why 
she should not have as good an eye for colour as the foster- 
parent, but Mr. Jourdain evidently inclines to the conclu- 
sion indicated by Mr. Chance’s fine observations, that when 
it is practicable the cuckoo lays in the foster-nest. Then, 
obviously, she will not see the egg until it is too late to think 
about it. Unless, indeed, she may shift it in her bill from 
an incongruous to a procryptic clutch. 

J. Artuur Tnomson, 


Correspondence 
BRITISH EMIGRANTS TO CANADA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I suggest that the paragraph in your current issue 
concerning migration from this country to Canada shows a 
lamentable lack of knowledge of the facts. It is almost amusing 
that a journal with the pretensions of The New Statesman 
should refer to such an important scheme as that which aims 
at the establishment of 3,000 British families on Canadian 
land as though it were something new. The agreement between 


the Imperial and Dominion authorities, of which this scheme 
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is the result, was signed more than twelve months ago. Already 
hundreds of British families who have migrated under this 
scheme are now settled on Canadian soil, and in all likelihood, 
within a couple of years, a good many more than 3,000 will 
have been successfully placed. 


You state, furthermore, that the Canadian authorities “* are 
well aware that there exists throughout the Dominion, and 
most strongly in the Western provinces, a prejudice against 
English immigrants, who are looked upon as effete products 
of the industrial towns.” 


It is, of course, conceivable that you know the mind of the 
Canadian authorities better than the present writer. But 
I shall be very much astonished if a single Canadian authority, 
in the Dominion or in this country, has ever said a word to 
justify your making a statement so totally at variance with 
the facts. I suspect that you have depended for this aston- 
ishing assertion upon some ancient information conveyed to 
you by somebody who knew Canada in the days of the remittance 
man, and has been indulging in reminiscences. As a matter 
of fact, the notion of Canadian hostility to Englishmen was 
dead before the war, and nowhere, unless indeed in a factory 
here and there run by American dollars and American hustle, 
is there either prejudice or hostility to immigrants from this 
country. The fact of the matter is that the settlers who have 
gone out under the 3,000 Families Scheme and are established 
mainly in the West, have been so welcomed and feted that their 
arrival and settlement has been something like a royal progress. 
I have had the privilege of looking through hundreds of letters 
which these men and women have written to relatives in the 
Old Country, and documents more moving in their gratitude 
to the kindness of neighbours and friends in the new land I 
do not hope to see. 


May I, in conclusion, remark that ill-considered paragraphs 
exhibiting such an unfortunate lack of knowledge as the one 
to which I now refer, do not in any sense help towards mutual 
understanding between the two countries whose welfare is so 
closely bound up one with the other ?—Yours, etc., 

Mark How Ley. 

117 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 

October 19th. 


{If our comment unintentionally conveyed the impression 
that we regarded the 3,000 Family Scheme as being quite new, 
it was, we suppose, on account of the accidental omission of 
the small but important word “‘ the ” before the figure ‘* 3,000.”’ 
As for the old Canadian prejudice against the urban emigrant 
from England we fear there is all too much evidence of its 
continued existence. But certainly it has been reduced of late 
and Mr, Howley puts his finger on the strongest influence 
now tending to reduce it still further—namely, the direct im- 
pression made in Canada by the selected British families which 
are now being sent out.—Epb. N.S.] 


THE RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—I notice in the Spectator this week a quotation from 
Ture New STATESMAN regarding the right of the public to 
protect itself during a general strike. The quotation is as 
follows : 


“There is thus a limited field within which the public is 
able and entitled to secure a reasonable protection of its 
rights.” 


The Spectator interprets this to mean that in your view “ the 
maintenance of supplies must be restricted to what is barely 
necessary.” 

I certainly did not so understand it when I read your article 
originally. If this is what you meant, and mean, then I can 
only say that I profoundly dissent from your view. It seems to 
me that the Trade Unions are not merely not entitled to inflict 
starvation on the community in the course of any struggle with 
the employers, but that they are not entitled to exert pressure 
upon public opinion by the infliction of even the smallest amount 
of suffering or inconvenience that can possibly be avoided. This 
seems to me to be a point of principle, and I should be glad to 
know what exactly your view is.—Yours, etc., 

Joun Forrescue. 

[We entirely agree with Mr. Fortescue. The Spectator’s 
misinterpretation of our attitude shows that we unintentionally 
failed to make our meaning clear. Our phrase, the “ limited 
field” referred to the paragraph immediately preceding it, in 





which we pointed out that only in a very few industries could 
the public protect itself against the inconveniences of a strike 
or lock-out by organising volunteer labour. Unskilled volun- 
teers would be of small use in a coal mine, for example, or a cotton 
factory. Otherwise we are not inclined to set any limit at all 
to the right of the public to protect itself—always provided that 
neither the employers nor the workmen engaged in the struggle 
are directly assisted by the action of the public. We see no 
reason, for instance, why—both profits and wages being eliminated 
for the time being—the Government should not, if it can, main- 
tain a full railway service during a railway strike, nor why mem- 
bers of the National Union of Railwaymen should not voluntarily 
assist it to do so.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Evidence of two virtues we expect to find in the official 
pages of THz New SratesMan. These are independence and 
fairness. 

On more than one occasion the friends of the journal, in a 
political way, have been annoyed at the publication of unpalat- 
able truths. If the article on “Bread and Other Things” in 
last week’s issue contained the truth, I should be quite content 
to swallow it, however unpalatable. But although one may 
give the writer of the article credit for a belief that he was actu- 
ally writing truth, I am quite sure that, so far as bread is con- 
cerned, the whole spirit of the contribution is wrong. Readers 
of TuzE New SrTaTesMAN are probably the most intelligent part 
of the population, and to them the paper has a special respon- 
sibility not to mislead. 

In that article there is an opinion implied in these words: 
** All that is necessary is that there should be adequate publicity 
for facts ascertained by an authoritative body, such as the Food 
Council, which is above all suspicion of having any private axe 
to grind.” The bread trade in all its activities is complicated, 
and the price of bread, like that of all other commodities, is 
adjusted, first, according to quality, and second, according to the 
cost of service included in the price. Regarding the “ facts 
ascertained ”’ I ask the writer of the article to tell us when the 
Council obtained its “facts” and where? It had not been in 
being more than fourteen days, when it hurriedly published a 
statement that the price of bread was too high, implying in the 
statement that bakers were making exorbitant profits. Con- 
ditions among baking businesses are so various that no scratch 
team of individuals “led” by Lord Bradbury, who makes it 
his boast that he knew nothing about food prices, could make 
any fair inquiry in a fortnight. Tue New STaTEsMAN quite 
tightly says: ‘* The facts must be ascertained impartially and 
authoritatively and must then be widely published.” The 
Food Council got no expert help whatever, except possibly from 
one source, and that the Co-operative Societies, particularly one 
of the London ones. On such information the statements were 
issued, implying that bread of only one quality is sold, whereas 
there are as many qualities as there are grades of flour. 

The Co-operative Society witnesses before the Royal Commis- 
sion admitted that their bread is made from “straight run” 
flour, the lowest grade used by bakers. But grades of flour have 
a range of prices of 7s. per sack, that is, if “straight run” is 
4ls., the “fancy patent’? grade, which some bakers use alone 
in certain types of loaves, may be 47s. or 48s. per sack. Bread 
made solely with 41s. flour is }d. per 2 Ib. loaf less value than 
bread made with 45s., or 4d. less than bread made with flour 
at 47s. or 48s. per sack. Co-operative bread in South London 
is nearly always }d. per two pounds below that of the large 
company bakers, but there are always hundreds of small bakers, 
who use a proportion of the better grade flours than “straight 
run,” who sell at the same price as the Co-operative Societies, 
and in most cases give considerably better quality. These facts 
the Food Council could have easily ascertained if it had not been 
in such a hurry to justify itself; it could then have published 
as much as it chose. The writer of your article might tell us 
why it did not. But the baker, knowing his own business, knows 
that no effort was made, either to ascertain “impartially” or 
** authoritatively,” or to publish the facts of the case. 

Regarding the personnel of the Council, bakers lodged a con- 
sidered objection as soon as it was known that Mr. Dudley, 
who is a director of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, and Mrs. 
Drapper, a militant Socialist from Deptford, were appointed. 
Bakers were refused expert representation on the Council, but 
the Wholesale Co-operative Society is a miller in a very large 
way of business, affiliated with consumers’ societies, the majority 
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of whom are bakers. Before any jury with such members as 
dominating personalities bakers could not hope for anything like 
unbiassed judgment on any facts or suggestions they submitted. 
The sequel shows how just was the suspicion. The Co-operative 
figure for common bread was taken by the Council as the 
standard in all its communications to the Press, although some 
bakers were selling bread at a lower figure ; and the bald opinion 
was stated or implied that there was only one quality of bread, 
that the price charged by the Co-operative Society was the right 
price, that even lower prices need not be considered, but that all 
higher prices indicated profiteering. Your leader writer could 
have discovered, by the least inquiry, that anyone wanting cheap 
bread in any part of London could always get it, without Co- 
operative Societies and without Food Councils. 

Your contributor writes of “ something like a ring ” as enabling 
the bakers to get more than a reasonable profit. The only Asso- 
ciation or group that is “ something like a ring ”’ is the Co-opera- 
tive movement. Outside that movement there is no “ ring ” nor 
anything like one. The National Association of Bakers, as part 
of its constitution, does not interfere with the price of bread, but 
recognises that local conditions must and ought to determine the 
price. In London there is a small society of wholesale bakers, 
which, quite naturally, endeavours to arrange that when prices 
are reduced they all reduce together, and when prices rise they 
all rise together. But one member of that Association sells two 
qualities of bread at different prices, while the others do not. 
All the members agreed to charge extra for wrapped bread. One 
firm, a member of the Society, broke away, and sold bread 
wrapped at the same price as unwrapped. All the others had to 
follow. 

These facts, perfectly public, show that the members of even 
this Association of large firms compete with each other, while 
all are in keenest competition with the “ family bakers.’ The 
latter have a protection society, with less than 1,000 members out 
of 3,000 London bakers. It is based on a federation plan. Its 
members are members of local associations and are affiliated to 
the Centre. In any London borough with 120-180 master 
bakers the local association seldom contains more than 30 
members, and of those not more than 8 or 10 attend meetings. 
They try to agree about a price, but if that is in the least degree 
above economic value, or if the flour market happens to be 
rising, and in favour of any fortunate baker in the district, the 
Association cannot keep the price, but—as frequently happens— 
may be forced to sell nearly without profit. Any single baker 
in a district who chooses to sell a good quality loaf at a price in 
the first case even }d. below his neighbours can always bring the 
whole district down. The baking trade is one in which competi- 
tion is keen, often to ruthlessness. Any working baker with 
energy and £100 or less can start in business, and compete suc- 
cessfully with the large firms in the trade. A “ ring” in such a 
trade is impossible. 

There is a note in your article about no axes to grind, but it 
is surely a remarkable coincidence that the Co-operative Move- 
ment should have three of its advocates on this Food Council ; 
that it should be working secretly and in the most intimate way 
with the Wholesale Co-operative Society miller and the London 
Co-operative Societies’ bakers; and that these Societies, for 
several week-ends in succession, got free advertisements in 
nearly all the newspapers in the kingdom. If the writer of your 
article will look into this fairly he may be a little less willing to 
give the Council a character as being free from axes to grind. 
The point that has been made most of is that the Food Council 
deserves credit in any case for having brought down the price 
of bread. The bakers deny it. What is the evidence? On 
August 14th the price of “* straight run ” flour was 49s. per sack 
of 280 Ibs. ; at the time bakers dropped to 9d. the same grade of 
flour had fallen to 41s., a difference in six weeks of 8s. The 
Council does not take credit for bringing down the price of flour, 
nor had the baker anything to do with that. Does your contri- 
butor suggest that if flour had not fallen in price the pronounce- 
ment of the Food Council would have forced or even induced the 
bakers to reduce the price of bread? On the other hand, does 
he imply that if there had been no Food Council bakers would 
have retained or even attempted to retain after flour had fallen 
to 41s. the price bread sold at when flour was 49s. per sack ? 
If he does not take up one or both of these positions, then his 
claim on behalf of the Food Council is absurd. The history of 
bread prices, which anyone can obtain, shows that the increases 
and decreases have always been nearly automatic, within the 
limits possible by the rigid regulation which only allows the 
baker to alter his price of a two-pound loaf by a farthing and 
disallows the alteration of weight. That small coin is the equiva- 
lent of roughly 4s. on a 280-Ib. sack of flour. 


I trust that these facts will be published to correct the impres- 
sion created by your article of last week.—Yours, etc., 
JOHN KIRKLAND. 
National Bakery School, Borough Polytechnic. 





To the Editor of Toe New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—Regarding your article on the Food Council one appreci- 
ates the value of Measurement and Publicity, but are you not 
too optimistic when you allege that all that is necessary is for an 
authoritative body to publish the facts—‘* the newspapers will 
do the rest’ ? The Press Combine may relish the attack on the 
small shopkeeper, but will it as readily afford publicity to the 
facts about inefficiency and profiteering, say, in the coal trade ?— 
Yours, etc., 

Hill Top, Ducks Hill, 

Northwood. 
October 20th. 


Rospert M. Brapsury. 


THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The truth would seem to be that whatever Government 
is in office it must to-day in practice be increasingly Socialistic. 
The control of the price of bread as the result of the action 
of the Food Council in first marshalling the facts and then 
mobilising public opinion, is, as I think you suggest, the appli- 
cation of a first principle of Socialism to the primary article 
of food of the people. In future the governing factor in the 
price of bread is to be not the profit the baker can squeeze 
from the people, short of a revolution, but the amount the people 
should pay after the baker has been fairly rewarded. In other 
words the purse of the people is to be considered before the 
profits of the profiteer. And we owe this long stride towards 
the creation of the Socialist State to a Conservative Govern- 
ment. Surely so long as the Conservative Party continues 
diligently to practise Socialism it should be permitted to preach 
whatever nonsense it likes.—Yours, etc., 

20 Evelyn Gardens, S.W. 7. 

October 18th. 


ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


WALPOLE’S LETTERS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I correct an error in the column under the’ heading 
“The Autumn List” in your issue of October 10th? It is 
there stated that the Supplements to Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s 
edition of the Letters of Horace Walpole “are composed of 
letters written to him.” The two first volumes contained 258 
letters of Walpole, of which 110 were printed for the first time ; 
the new volume will contain more than 100 letters written by 
him, ranging from 1744 to 1797, of which more than eighty 
are printed for the first time, together with more than 200 
addressed to him.—Yours, etc., 

Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 

October 14th. 


Pacet ToyNnsBeEe. 


THE KING'S BREAKFAST 
To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Milne over-estimates my chagrin. The explanation 
he has put forward cannot possibly be defended ; the subservience 
exhibited by the dairymaid to her charge is alone sufficient to 
render it untenable. 

Mr. Milne is, I believe, confusing the incident with a legendary 
one, which occurred during the régime of the Dairymaid’s mother 
—a lady of great strength of character. 

The actual explanation of the apparent chronological anomaly 
is simply as follows : The incident happened on the first morning 
of the introduction of Summer Time into the kingdom—a fact 
which accounts for the slight peevishness shown by the King, 
who had lost an hour’s sleep, and also for the disorganisation of 
the Palace commissariat. The Cow, on discovering that she 
had been called at 7.80 instead of 8.380, had announced her 
intention of returning to bed at once. This intense conservatism 
and insensibility to progress among cows has been noted by keen 
observers, even in our-own day. 

Mr. Milne will find a full discussion of this and similar cases 
in my Sun Worship and the Proto-Matutinal Revival.—Y ours, 
etc., Jos1an Humsie, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D. 
Bowe-in-the-Mold. 


October 18th. 
B2 
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Miscellany 
SHORT TALKS WITH THE DEAD 


\ , THEN I was last among the dead, I had the honour 
to meet Perkin Warbeck, whom I found at table. 

He had nearly come to the end of his meal, and 

was looking keenly through the glass at the light admiring 
his wine. He seated me very courteously at his side, and 
I discovered him to be a pleasant spoken young fellow, 
much more quietly dressed than I thought he would be. 
I had always taken a great interest in his story, so I made 
bold, after a little exchange of nothings, to ask him straight- 
forwardly whether he were or were not the heir to England. 

He assured me with a light laugh that after so great a 
length of time he really could not remember. 

‘“* Besides which,” said he, “if my father were indeed 
my father (and no man can be sure of that) I am now well 
out of it all. During my little time on earth I had no 
inclination for reading, but since then I have passed an 
ample leisure in the study of history, and, so far as I can 
make out, the achievement of power is like gold-mining, 
where a man will spend twenty shillings in washing out a 
mark. Or again, it is like tight-rope dancing with no 
interpose of leisure. I am very sure indeed it is not worth 
the candle.” 

‘“* I agree with you, Sire,” said I, but at the word ‘ sire’ 
he waggled his left hand in an affected manner and said : 

‘** A truce to that! Up here (or down here, as some call 
it) beggars are the equals of kings; though it is true they 
are expected to keep their distance upon ceremonial 
occasions.” 

With that the Pretender bent him again to his cérises 
flambées & Vv Armagnac which had just been put before him. 

I went on from this trestle board across the asphodel. 
I had not gone ten yards when a loud shout assured me 
that George IV., whom I had seen approaching before I 
left Perkin, had come upon a delicious morsel. But I 
turned my attention away from these, to regard with 
curiosity a melancholy but fine-looking gentleman with a 
pointed beard, who had his hands crossed behind him. A 
passer-by told me it was Charles I. of England, and said 
to me (noticing my awakened interest) “‘ Would you talk 
with him? Be sure he will receive you at once. He is 
most gracious and will talk to the meanest of men as 
affably as he would to a lord or a money-lender. He owes 
this virtue to the cutting off of his head which, if I may say 
so, made another man of him.” With that my informant 
strolled off; for such is the habit among the Elysians— 
they linger upon nothing for long. 

I was eager to approach so great a man, but somewhat 
abashed. However, his Majesty put me at my ease by 
extending to me the middle finger of his left hand to kiss, 
upon which I saw a great diamond as big as my thumb-nail, 
and cut into a hundred facets. He smiled at me in a 
melancholy way and said : 

**T can see by your eyes that you are yet on earth and 
I can also tell what your thoughts are. Believe me, I can 
answer at once what is in your mind. I regret Strafford. 
I did ill. I am still worried to remember what my wife 
thought of it. She had an admirable judgment. I con- 
sulted her upon every occasion. As for my own death, 
it was very shocking and startling, but no such great affair 
as you make out in your world and much better than the 
most of deaths. Death for death, better the death of 
Athens than the death of Corinth.” 

I told him how abundantly I agreed with him and made 
bold to say that his death had enriched his country. “ Yes, 
yes,” said he pleasantly, “ that is what I always said: I 
died for the people ; for the English people that is. But, 








alas,” and here he sighed, “ they have had very little profit 
by that occasion ! ” 

I was moved to ask him whether he had had an oppor- 
tunity to judge Oliver at close quarters and with the ample 
leisure and experience of the condition in which they now 
both found themselves. 

He shrugged his shoulders and answered: “A loud 
insignificant fellow, borne upward by chance; very over- 
bearing. I answered, “ Sir, I think him, from my reading, 
to have been a hypocrite.” ‘‘ Of course,” answered the 
King very simply. “J further think,” said I, “‘ that he 
was slightly mad, as appears in his appetite for cruelty,” 
but the King here became cold and answered me with these 
words, “‘ Of that I know nothing: he and I are not of the 
same world.” With that, in order to dismiss me, he 
extended to me the little finger of his left hand (on which 
was a fine topaz). 

I wandered on through the dispersed crowd in those 
groves and discovered another passer-by, of whom I asked, 
“* Can you tell me whether the etiquette among you permits 
me to address yonder proud figure in a wig, who is talking 
to an obsequious crowd of courtiers—for I make no doubt 
it is Louis XIV. himself?” 

My chance acquaintance smiled and answered (having 
watched my recent exchange with Charles I.), “‘ your head 
runs on kings! But your error is natural, for this man has 
got the easy trick of pomposity by long acquaintance. He 
is not the master, however, but the man. He is not Louis, 
but the Court Barber; and those who now surround him 
and bow so low, are the lesser town barbers of Versailles, 
who very naturally pay him court as the head of their 
profession. 

I was immediately introduced to this talented man, who 
gave me no time to ask him anything but, on the contrary, 
questioned me at great length upon our present style of 
hair and perruque. I told him that in all Europe of to-day, 
only Clowns, Actors, rich women and English judges wore 
wigs, at which he was very much astonished, and even a 
little perturbed. He asked me how these wigs were made 
up. I told him that the Clowns’ were of a triangular 
form with three peaks ; the Actors’ were of all sorts, accor- 
ding as to whether they had to counterfeit bald men of 
position with greasy curls at their ears, or tousle-headed 
men of position, or thin-haired men of position, or curly- 
haired men of position. I also told him that the wigs of 
rich women were made out of poor women’s hair. He 
then said that he presumed those of the Judges were made 
up after a fashion to impress the spectator with majesty, 
but I re-assured him, telling him that they looked more 
like a horsehair truss than anything else. 

The great man next spoke of our faces and begged me to 
tell him whether the fashion were now for the moustachio, 
the full beard or the clean Roman shave. I told him that 
it varied from one country to another ; that in France they 
now affected the silly, silky beard, the Hog Bristle and 
even the Torpedo; while in England, some of our Labour 
Party affected the Waxed End and of our poets the Three 
Days’ Scrub; our bloods, I told him, still wore the Small 
Tooth-brush on the upper lip, and one or two of our weal- 
thiest men the Newgate Fringe. 

To all these names of his craft, he listened with an ab- 
sorbed interest until I added, “Some, very few indeed, 
have begun to adopt the Whisker.”’ But when I had ex- 
plained to him what this ornament was, he sprang back as 

though stung by a serpent and cried : 

“IT have seen the follies and irregularities of men on a 
thousand busts and in ten thousand portraits of all ages,” 
he cried, “ but such an iniquity as this I have never seen! 
What! Small hairy wings clipped to the cheek? Second 
ears ?—and woolly at that? Mocking the true beard and 
also the Roman austerity ? It is intolerable!” 
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I assured him it was so and that some went so far as to 
give these badges of shame their ridiculous titles—the 
mutton Chop, the Dundreary . . . but he would hear no 
more, and begged me to leave so disgusting a subject. 

Turning to the barbers of Versailles, he said severely, 
“Learn from this, gentlemen, that the human spirit is 
capable of any extravagance, and that nothing but the 
discipline of our profession can contain it within due bounds 
and preserve the decent order of society ! ” 

He bowed to me with the stiff grace of a superior, and I 
left him and approached a melancholy, solitary fellow who 
wandered along the banks of the stream near at hand, now 
throwing into it the petals of a flower he held, now strolling 
half-a-dozen paces with downcast eyes. 

“This man whom you are watching,” said my new 
acquaintance, “is a poet, but I cannot discover his name. 
He is known to us only as ‘ the poet,’ for a jest. He came 
here young sometime ago and has grown no older. It is 
true that the later comers from your own country talk of 
him respectfully in his absence, though they give him little 
honour to his face, but none from the Continent of Europe 
know so much as his name; and he himself rejects the 
company of those from the New World, or the Antipodes. 
He sometimes seeks companionship with his elders, but 
they do not receive him seriously, saving indeed, Theocritus, 
Virgil, Catullus, and some few others of the very old- 
fashioned sort. 

I approached to address this sad Elysian who looked at 
me mournfully with very large eyes and asked me whether 
the second word “ forlorn ”’ and “ very word” in his Ode to 
a Nightingale did not seem to me out of place and a blot 
upon the poem. “I sat up two nights,” sighed he, 
“ worrying over that line, but I could not mend it. I hate 
it still.” 

I told him honestly that, to my shame, I had never read 
the poem. ‘“ No?” he answered, “ Well, it is not widely 
known ; or, at any rate, was not when I left earth. But I 
thought you might have happened to come across it and 
could tell me how it struck a fresh mind. For my part, I 
cannot bear it.” 

With that he would talk no more, but turned his eyes 
again to the stream and clearly desired to be free that he 
might mutter alone. 

Next I saw what seemed to be a very memorable shade. 
He was a short fat man who paced slowly across the fields 
with the air of one separate from all his kind; his hands 
were clasped behind his back, his fine brow oppressed with 
thought ; yet was his face serene and his mouth of an 
exquisite refinement. A large company moved about him 
in a sort of attendance. All showed deference, nor dared 
anyone step beyond his level. He seemed to be in his 
fiftieth year or thereabouts. I watched his clear features 
as he pondered and I saw that now and then he smiled 
charmingly. 

As I came up he turned eagerly towards me (for every 
new face or thing was to him an opportunity for intelligence), 
and told me promptly and without introduction that he 
was Napoleon Bonaparte by name and that he could see 
(for the minds of mortals are within view of the celes- 
tials) that I had spent some part of my time in attempting 
to trisect the plane angle. 

“ Aye, indeed, Sire,” said I. 

“Did you solve it?” he asked quickly, “ and, by the 
way, they do not call me ‘ Sire’ here, nor do I like the title. 
Have you solved it? Have you solved it ?” 

“ Not I, Napoleon,” I answered. 

As I so replied he pulled a piece of paper from his pocket, 
on which he had already made certain figures and, frowning 
intently, he sat down on the camp stool which a servant spread 
for him and began with a pencil to make a certain con- 


struction (all the while his retinue stood behind him in 
silence while he worked upon the paper in his hand). 

“* My God, I’ve got it !”’ he shouted suddenly, “ and not by 
any foolery of epicycloids! I’ve done it straightforwardly, 
with a construction like the Greeks, simple and final. 
I’ve made the Radius Vector cut the circumference so that 
its Abscissa AB equals the distance from the point of 
section A to the centre at O.” With that, he proudly put 
forward to my gaze this construction. 


/ a 
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He had done that which for three thousand years men 
had attempted and failed to do, and I saw pride in his grey, 
now lifted eyes. But even as I so looked on him the air 
became full of rumour and noise. The smoke or shadow of 
a great soldiery filled it, and there came clouds swirling 
and moving which seemed like cavalry sweeping by at the 
charge; and this mighty armament of ghosts shouted in his 
praise, cheering the Emperor. He grew larger as I gazed, 
and the sound about him louder, too. I was conscious of an 
immense concourse, and of 

“The noise of the dead men risen, who warred it in 

Allemaine, 

‘** When we sprang at the kingdoms with horse hoofs, and 

we rang the Republic with songs.” 

Indeed the clamour became at last so deafening that I 
awoke. H. BEetioc. 


THE LOST LADY 


EANETTE, Jeanette, 
J I went calling you 
Over the orchards— 
The wind came too. 


Two dappled dogs, 

And a shrieking cat, 

And a tall, tall man 

With the moon for his hat. 


You weren’t in the hay 
Kicking your legs 

Nor in the pine-tops 
Seeking rooks’ eggs ; 


You were not hanging, 

Nor locked behind bars : 
You weren’t in the centuries 
Nor in the stars. 


Nor in halls of Valhalla, 

Feasting through time 

Whence the mulled golden songs come 
Chime upon chime. 


You weren’t in the lining 

Of the great golden hat : 

The cat scratched a graveyard up ; 
You weren’t in that. 
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The dogs went howling 

And dug up bones. 

I shook the gaunt pine-trees : 
Down fell the cones. 


You were not there ; 

Nor in the jewelled pages 
Of an old story, 

Nor in all ages ; 


Nor riding on space, 
Nor perched on a flea: 
Jeanette, Jeanette, 
Where can you be! 


All the long years 
Are crumbled away. 
Still I seek you, 
On the last day. 


The cat lies screeching 
Among the tomb-stones ; 
The dogs are snarling, 
Over the bones. 


I gave the tall man 

A daffodil ; 

And he wandered away, 
From hill to hill. 


But still I seek you, 
Lest aught befall you ; 
And among the stars 
The sad winds call you. 
D. S. BaTcHELor. 


Music 
CRITICS AND COMPOSERS 


HE other day I was privileged to hear a private per- 
formance of a new symphony by Tcherepnin—the 
Tcherepnin of Le Pavillon d’ Armide and Narcisse, 

not his son, the composer of the Pavlova ballet Ajanta. This 
symphony was to have been played by the composer and a 
friend on two pianofortes ; but as Mr. Tcherepnin had hurt 
his hand, his place was taken by Mr. Albert Coates, who 
played from the full orchestral score and gave such an 
admirable display of real unpretentious musicianship, 
that I shall henceforth regard Mr. Coates’ conducting 
almost with affection. The gathering was social rather 
than musical, but the spectacle of Mr. Coates and another 
musician giving what was really a superb representation of 
the symphony on two pianofortes—with Mr. Tcherepnin 
himself occasionally adding with one hand an additional 
bass part, and Sir Landon Ronald at sight—and in spite of 
his conventionality—putting in an oboe melody between 
Mr. Coates’ hands or holding a tremolo in the treble—was 
sufficiently professional and exhilarating to make one feel 
momentarily in the company of genuine artists. As it was 
a private performance, I will say nothing about the sym- 
phony except that I doubt if it could possibly have been 
heard to very much greater advantage. 

I wish that gatherings of this kind were more frequent in 
London. I foresee, however, one great difficulty and it is 
the difficulty of critics and musicians meeting amicably 
together. Most artists are very sensitive to criticism, and 
even those whose positions are most secure, who have had so 
much praise and praise of such extravagance that one might 
think them proof against any adverse criticism, still seem to 
demand constant and undiluted admiration for everything 
they do. Even the strongest minded, those who are so 





fully aware of the low level of intelligence of even the most 
cultured audience that they do not even expect to be under- 
stood, and would be genuinely astonished and almost 
dumbfounded at sincere and comprehending praise ; even 
such rare individuals, though they treat the censure of the 
majority with indifference, will be seriously put out if some- 
one whose judgment they respect expresses disapproval of 
their work. 

The struggle for existence is largely responsible for this 
tenderness, but not entirely. Yet one would think that the 
approval of others without the approval of oneself was not 
much use. The latter, however, seems for the majority of 
us to be easily gained, otherwise those who satisfied them- 
selves most would always end by satisfying others. I think 
on the whole that it is the bad artists, or the least good 
artists who are incapable of ignoring adverse criticism. 
However this may be I am certain that where there is a 
healthy artistic life, where there is genuine artistic achieve- 
ment, there is a robust and lively contemporary criticism. 
The atmosphere of a warm all-enveloping Turkish-bath 
admiration is enervating and antipathetic to true artists, 
however attractive it may be to dilettantes and to the 
society camp-followers of the arts. The greater the artist 
the more robust, pugnacious and independent is his attitude. 
He gives and receives blows with a joy that seems unholy 
to the more conventional mind. Generally his pugnacity is 
good-natured but if hit on a raw spot—and the works of the 
very greatest artists are not without their defects—he is 
liable to return the blow with an almost venomous fury. 
But there is a correct and an incorrect way of doing this, and 
for the benefit of myself and my contemporaries I will 
expound the correct way of behaving under adverse or 
hostile criticism. I will not attempt to give in detail the 
whole manual of deportment. This may be studied in the 
classical literature of China, for the rules that I am about to 
refer to are not of my own invention. I am not so presump- 
tuous. They are, on the contrary, very ancient and originate 
among the most truly polite of all the great civilisations of 
the world. I will copy out a few maxims relevant to the 
present argument, but in translating them I have unfor- 
tunately robbed them of a good deal of their local colour : 


(1) The poet on meeting the critic who has described his music 
as more cacophonous than the wailing of many cats on the 
roofs of Shen-Pei-Hu will bow low three times and gravely 
extend to him the tips of his three fingers. 

(2) The poet meeting the critic who has described his verses as 
more musical than the nightingale in the yellow groves of 
the bamboo by the everflowing Piang-Po, and as empty of 
all meaning, will bow low three times, and gravely extend 
to him the tips of his two fingers. 

(3) The poet meeting the critic who has described his masterpiece 
as a frivolous futility expressing admirably the trivial character 
of his official duties and the leisure with which he fulfils them 
will bow low three times and gravely extend the tip of his 
forefinger. 

(4) The poet meeting the critic who has described his works as 
monuments of bana.ity incorporating the platitudes of all 
the ages will bow low three times. 

(5) The poet meeting the critic who has described his productions 
as the emanations of genius unique and incomparable will 
bow low three times. 

(6) The poet meeting the critic who has described his poems as the 
flowering of the most exquisite sensibility and the profoundest 
intelligence of the age will bow low three times and taking 
the critic’s arm will lead him to the wall of his garden to con- 
template in silence the magnificence of the setting sun. 


Of course, the difficulty the modern composer has to face 
when meeting his critic is the absence of an appropriate 
setting, of a background which lends itself to the display of 
such profound and exquisite courtesy as these maxims 
reveal. He meets his man unexpectedly in a drawing room, 
probably just as he has taken a cup of tea in his hand, and 
he is probably introduced by a lady who is charmingly 
unsuspecting of the horrible words that lie printed in gigantic 
letters upon the air between them: Foor, IMBECILE, 
CHARLATAN, Humsuc, PLatiruprnous OLp Ape. These 
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are words which haunt the imagination, and they fill the 
spaces behind those mutually smiling masks. At once the 
drawing-room becomes a nightmare, the atmosphere 
darkens, and as the two victims turn hastily from one 
another it is as though all the lights were immediately switch- 
edonagain. Then, supposing you have been praised, how are 
you to meet your friendly critic unprepared as you are with 
any suitable ritual—being uninstructed in that admirable 
Chinese manual from which I have quoted? Excess of 
friendliness will seem like condescension, that insufferable 
“thank you ” which should never be uttered. Reserve, on 
the other hand, may appear discourteous ; and if you are 
sensitive to the feelings of others, as, for example, Shake- 
speare obviously was (although you may remind yourself 
that Wagner occasionally was not) that will be equally dis- 
agreeable to you. How, then, hit upon the exact mean? I 
confess that it seems almost as difficult as it is to compose 
a good sonata. Yet there are people who maintain that 
life is easy and that only art is hard. I, on the other hand, 
think it is as difficult to behave well as to do anything else 
well, and that in fact there are many things easier to do. 
It is easier, for instance, to drive a motor-car or to shoot a 
pheasant, or to tell a funny story—for a great many 
obscure gentlemen are constantly doing these things. 
But there is one device which I cannot help thinking 
cowardly, and that is not to subscribe to a press-cutting 
bureau and not to read the papers. Both will enable you to 
carry off every encounter with triumphant success. There 
are authors who have publicly declared this is what they do. 
Eschew such authors! Either they are liars or they are not 
men. The real thing to do under these very distressing 
circumstances—failing a social manual such as that of our 
Chinese friends—is to examine your man with the curiosity 
of a Lavater, “ feel his bumps,”’ as Charles Lamb said, with 
the impartial intellectual intensity of an investigating 
scientist, and see if you can discover what is the matter 
with him—but without anger, absolutely without anger. 
W. J. TuRNER. 


Drama 
A COMPANY OF GOOD ACTORS 


T is always a pleasure to see experts engaged at work. 
I To watch the unerring fingers of a good pianist; 
or the forwards of a first-class football team threading 
their way to the goal-mouth ; or a group of navvies with 
sure hammers hitting the nail exactly on the head. Just 
such a pleasure one experiences at the Royalty, where 
the Irish Players have revived, for three weeks, Synge’s 
Playboy of the Western World. These players have learnt 
the art of acting as one company; none tries to stand 
out at the expense of the rest. This is a strange thing 
to see on a West End, or any other, stage ; let us therefore 
as a stranger give it welcome. The business of a producer 
is to contrive a concerted action between his players, 
as the conductor does between his instrumentalists. His 
first duty (perhaps it is unreasonable to expect English 
actors to believe it) is to remember that a play is acted, 
not for the exhibition of the actor, but for the realisation 
of the play. My parenthesis was not quite satiric. Most 
plays will not bear inspection, and actors have to disguise 
this fact by asserting their own art. It is, therefore, 
unreasonable to expect them suddenly to drop this habit 
when in a blue moon they find themselves in the company 
of a dramatist as good in his line as they are in theirs. 
But without apparent effort these Irish players subordinate 
themselves to Synge, and behold, the first thing we notice 
is what good actors they are. 
The novice in any art, whether it be that of the pianist 


or the actor, endeavours to hide his faults by noise and 
by exaggeration. One of the pleasurable things in this 
performance is the sure, quiet way in which, with the 
exception of three unnecessarily animated colleens, they 
all played their parts. No one shouted until there was 
need to shcut. None had that grave and ruinous fault 
of acting with a winking eye at the audience, as if to say : 
How funny I am. All played with intense seriousness, 
thereby making most evident to us their comicality. 
Although, to use the technical term, there were plenty 
of “‘ fat” character parts, none strayed into that habitual 
error of English players of so overloading the character 
with “ make-up,” with “ business,” with uncouth vocal 
noises and facial contortions, that an author’s human 
being becomes a masterpiece of unreality. Such acting, 
for instance, as was given at the Royalty by the actors 
in Taffy. One watched a not very good play brought 
to complete ruin by this ridiculous method of acting. 
Nothing of this sort (thank the Irish players, for no producer 
is mentioned) is allowed to spoil Synge’s famous play. 

Yet I would not have you suspect that by this commend- 
able absence of the English actor’s habit of tearing a 
character to pieces in the process of “ building up a part,” 
these Irish players do not know how to take the stage. 
Miss Maire O’Neill (whom the saints preserve for ever), Mr. 
Arthur Sinclair, Mr. Fred O’Donovan, are quite aware that 
natural acting does not mean underplaying, and that a well- 
conceived character study is none the worse for holding a 
scene and commanding the stage (I mention the three who 
have the most to do: all are good). But whenever two or 
three English comedians are gathered together they imme- 
diately begin to checkmate and to outbid each other. The 
Irish players have learnt to be unselfish, with the result that 
it brings its own reward of increased artistry. They work 
together with the unjarring accuracy of a complicated piece 
of mechanism. As is required by the play, and not by the 
conceited personality of some “ star” actor, each player 
comes forward in turn to take the centre of our interest, 
retires into the background, comes into the middle distance, 
into the centre again, unobtrusively obtrusive. This is the 
very perfection of teamwork, the which, to my mind, is 
preferable to the sight of some personality sprawling over 
everybody else, including the author. I recommend to all 
lovers of acting a visit to the Royalty. There is not much 
time. When this is in print there will be only a week. 

One would rather not imagine what Synge’s play would 
seem to be when played by an English company. But if the 
true definition of a farce is that of real people in unreal 
situations, may I take it that this play is a farce? So it 
seemed to me, although one recollects that it did not so 
appear to the first audiences. We know that the Irish are 
a law-hating race. Probably this is why they all become 
policemen when they go to America. But one does not 
suppose that as a race they worship a murderer for the sake 
of his crime. In common with humanity, the Irish love 
courage, and if there is an air of romance about an evil-doer 
they will have a sneaking wish that he may escape the law. 
Personally I sympathise with this attitude. Most of us do. 
When, as during this week, some prisoners break jail, I can- 
not avoid an admiration for their audacity, and, with the 
knowledge of the immense odds against them, cannot help 
wishing them success in evading their pursuers. If I had 
seen these convicts commit the acts of violence for which 
they were in prison I might not be so ready with my good 
wishes. As usual, Shaw has pointed. out this defect of the 
human imagination. I take it that Synge points it out in 
the third act, when those who see the old man struck down 
with the log find it to be not at all so romantic as the telling 
of it. Not that I wish to suggest that Synge is pointing a 


moral. His play is a work of art. The moral just happens 
to be there. 


Joun SHAND. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


STILL read for my own pleasure—that is a statement 
I which will probably strike you as hardly worth 

making. Yet I assure you if it catches the eye of a 
fellow-reviewer he may drop this paper in astonishment. 
Very likely on second thoughts he won’t believe it. Several 
most capable reviewers have, I happen to know, almost 
entirely lost the faculty of reading. They can now only 
read to review. A gardener does not take up a spade unless 
he is going to dig, or a dentist a pair of forceps unless he 
is going to pull out a tooth. I have learnt to expect as little 
to see in the hands of a reviewer a book he is not going to 
write about. I am thankful for many reasons that I have 
kept the habit of purposeless reading; it prevents one 
getting stale, but it has drawbacks. It involves too often 
leaving unreviewed the books I ought to have reviewed and 
reviewing those I ought not to review. For instance, this 
week I have read The Life of Anne Boleyn by Mr. Philip 
Sergeant (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). This is a fifth and cheap 
edition of an entertaining book. It seems very well docu- 
mented. Anne appears in it as a plucky little adven- 
turess, Henry VIII. as a monster. I am inclined to think 
this view is roughly fair. The evidence against Anne 
Boleyn was thin, and in the case of Mark Smeaton, a good 
looking young groom of the chamber, “ confession ” was 
extorted by Cromwell by twisting a knotted cord round his 
head, having first invited him to dine. Smeaton implicated 
Norris and the case for Anne’s adultery was made out. But 
since I read for my pleasure, I have not taken the trouble to 
look at the evidence which Froude believed. I cannot 
therefore criticise this book, I can only say that it is enter- 
taining, and plausible in the sense of hanging well together. 

* * * 

Modern Poetry is a department of letters about which I 
wish to know more, for my attitude towards it is so_un- 
sympathetic that it has become suspect to myself. A new 
book called Modern Poetry by Mr. H. P. Collins (Cape, 6s.) 
caught my eye; I snatched it, but I did not read 
it, with avidity. I could detect two influences in it, 
that of Mr. Middleton Murry and Mr. Eliot ; the influence 
of the latter supplying a veneer of cautious and slightly 
treacherous respect for tradition. This is well, but a 
sense of proportion is even more important. To my 
amazement a book which dealt with such large subjects 
as ** Romanticism and the Language,” “* Poetic Creation,” 
“Our Immediate Legacy,” ‘The Unexamined Life,” 
** Modernism,” “Classicism,” “The Possibility of a 
Revival,” led up to the glorification of a single poet, a lady 
who writes under the initials H.D. As soon as I had 
grasped this, I at once looked up the quotations which 
were naturally to be found in the final chapters. (It is a 
good rule when one has once perceived that a book or an 
essay is written in praise of a particular poet to turn at 
once to the quotations, ignoring the text in which they 
are set. One can judge then without being involved in 
a particular argument whether they are sufficiently stun- 
ning to stand being made the subject of very high praise. 
In this case they showed me that the whole book was out 
of scale. Mr. Collins had perched a Tanagra statuette 
upon Nelson’s Column : 

We bring violets, 

great masses—single, sweet 
wood violets, stream violets, 
violets from a wet marsh... . 
Yellow violet’s gold, 

burnt with a rare tint+ 

violets like red ash 

among tufts of grass. . . . 

We bring the hyacinth-violet-— 
Sweet, bare, chill to the touch— 


and violets whiter than the in-rush 
of your own white-surf. 





“‘ The last image happens to be the most memorable thi 
in Sea Garden,” says Mr. Collins. “What is it about the 
image of the white violets that takes the breath with 


beauty? There is no spiritual meaning, true. But 50 
long as there is in the reader a spiritual quality that responds 
to the beauty of a breaking wave or the appeal of an opening 
violet, that passage achieves its purpose of spiritual evoca- 
tion.” Now, I am not complaining of the enthusiasm of 
this passage (I only regret the reiteration of the vague 
word “ spiritual” in it). What I object to is the impli- 
cation that this passage and also others which he 
quotes, set H.D.’s poetry apart. It certainly has a delicate 
austerity of diction. No one would deny her distinction, 
but (read it again) is the poetic evocation so remarkable ? 
Is not such excellence reached again and again in con- 
temporary verse? Kipling’s Who'll Buy My English 
Posies ?” (the lines : 
Violets from the Under-cliff. 
Wet with Channel spray 
occur to me) is another poem in which poetic evocation 
is attained by means of flowers. It excels this passage 
in variety and skill. It is foolish to object that beauty 
has been easy to attain, if it leads us to deny that beauty ; 
but effects which are produced by repetition, in this case 
of the word “ violet,” are easier. I find even the diction 
faulty in the line “ Burnt with a rare tint,” and I cannot 
believe in “red” violets. Tiny points? Yes, but the 
claims made are large. Another quotation : 
What is Greece if you draw back 
from the terror, 
and cold splendour of song 
and its bleak sacrifice. 
I admire the phrasing. If it were a passage in a letter of a 
poet I knew to be great, I would mark it. H.D.’s trans- 
lations or paraphrases of Sappho and choruses from the 
Greek Tragedians have a high and enviable reputation. 
* * * 
I blessed my habit of reading for pleasure when Cat’s 
Cradle (Maurice Baring. Heinemann, 15s.) reached me. 
If I had been reading to review probably I should not have 
got halfway through it.’ It is a long story. I should have 
become impatient, measuring the hours in terms of money. 
This is the second big still novel Mr. Baring has written 
lately. “CC” and Cat’s Cradle are something new. One 
expects what is new to startle; they do not startle; ina 
sense they soothe, though they are sad. In both cases the 
novelist’s method is the same. The whole of a life is slowly 
unrolled with a kind of gentle inexorability. I know no 
other novels quite like them. Dramatic moments occur as 
they do in life, but there is no stress laid upon them. The 
author never alters the tempo. We do not say “ Ah, here is 
the scene he has been leading up to,” but ‘“‘ No doubt it 
happened so—like that—with that degree of poignancy, and 
no more.” Usually in novels the plot the passions weave is 
drawn up into high relief against the tenor of ordinary 
life which is only suggested. Sometimes the effect, however 
striking, is one false to reality. Were ever people really so 
completely isolated from all other contacts and relations 
as the four who play their parts in the tragedy of Une Vie? 
Cat’s Cradle is about another kind of woman whose life was 
her love affairs, but the pattern of passion is treated here 
as part of an even surface of a life shared by many and made 
up of many things. There is danger in this method; the 
vague hum of life may become so insistent as to drown the 
voices we are most intent to hear. The dramatic method is 
revelation by means of intense momentary illumination— 
we guess the rest; here the same end is attained, and as 
surely, by the gradual unemphatic method of an epic. The 
quality which pleases me most in Mr. Baring’s writing is a 
limpid subtlety. His pages, like very clear water, belie their 
depth. The respect in which I find fault is his lavishness 
in small circumstantial detail. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Cuckoo. By Doveias Gotprinc. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Oxford and Margaret. By Jean Fayarp. Translated by Louts 
Gotprnc. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 

Andrew Bride of Paris. By Henry Sypnor Harrison. Con- 
stable. 6s. 

The Whole Story. By Evizanern Bisesco. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The Elder Sister. By Frank Swinnerton. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

The continent is the place for the incontinent. This law 
I take to be the foundation stone of that English family life 
which remains a wonder and a reproach to the rest of Europe. 
Its counterpart is that when you are in Rome you may do as 
the Romans do—only more so. 

Mr. Goldring introduces us to an English colony in Italy. 
Mixed bathing, which in these cooler climes excites nobody 
but town councillors, can be made to appear positively voluptu- 
ous under the Southern skies. And Morwenna, who liked 
“talking about art and that kind of thing” (as her sister 
Veronica put it): Veronica herself, who wondered why her 
mamma was ‘so keen on her being an English lady”: and 
Nina, with her “‘ genius for the purely idiotic ” (a genius which 
she displayed by saying, “Oh, swish'” and “ giving a high 
kick followed by a series of hand-turns on the sand ”’)—all 
these are in perfect tune with bathing-costumes and moonlight 
and the natural results of bathing-costumes and moonlight. 
Nina is engaged in committing a sort of adulterous chastity 
with Bill, but proposes, when they have “ got on one another's 
nerves and had the unforgivable scene,” to go back to Hugo, 
because, “‘ anyway,” as she says, “ he’s my husband and the 
father of my babies.” Veronica has the attraction of finding 
it difficult to be a lady; and Morwenna provokes experience 
and then retreats from it. But, if you begin vy burning your 
fingers, you will end by burning your boats. 

It is all clever enough; Morwenna, however, is out of the 
picture. She alone, in a world drawn with deliberate flippancy 
and superficiality, has flesh and blood and brains; and her 
existence makes more objectionable the perfunctory winding 
up and polishing off of relationships at the end, when the char- 
acters return to England. 

M. Fayard provides another example of the difference between 
the Englishman and the foreigner. He parades that difference, 
stresses it, dresses it up in paradox and cynicism. We are only 
mildly amused. His Oxford is less like Oxford than it is like 
the spiritual home of Verdant Green. It is divided into athletes, 
who run to-and-fro heartily and shout, and wsthetes, who put 
flowers on their heads and talk about Oscar Wilde : it is perhaps 
unnecessary to state that neither of these classes is to be found 
in Oxford, where athletes don’t shout any louder than anybody 
else, and Oscar Wilde is almost forgotten. Magdalen and Christ 
Church are more than once referred to as enjoying an intimidating 
social superiority and exclusiveness: I can only say (and I 
am not unacquainted with those colleges) that I never noticed 
it. The young women come into college and embrace the 
young men in their rooms up till 9 p.m.: again I can only say 
that no young woman ever came to my room to embrace me, 
even up till 9 p.m.—but for that there is possibly an alternative 
explanation. 

Still, Jacques Dolent is amusing when he explains to his 
** fresher ” French friend, Albert de Béhéme, the codes of Oxford 
life as he sees it. Nobody has ever had a “ fresher” friend 
without showing off before him, and Jacques is excusably 
anxious lest his friend, whose ideas—especially about sex— 
are extraordinarily direct and primitive, should want to live 
la Vie de Béhéme among the dreaming spires, the whispering 
cloisters, and all the other last charms of the middle-ages. 
He therefore draws up a list of solecisms and distinctions : 
thus, the words recommended for athletes include “ jolly, good, 
smart, sporting chap, old bean, our college did well, brainy 
fellow” ; for wzsthetes, “‘ au revoir, wonderful mauve pyjamas, 
chez moi.” Even there, one can pick holes ; I cannot imagine 
anybody in Oxford saying: “ Our college did well.”” But the 
lists of recommended emotions are better. The rules for 
athletes are: ‘Hate the dons. Admire great athletes. Slap 
everybody on the back and be affectionate generally. Say of 
the xesthetes : ‘ Ah !’ (with a curious disgust).” For esthetes— 
“Think kindly of the dons. Above all admire the college- 
Porters. Love all the world in general excepting an individual 
taken by chance whom you call loathsome person every time this 
name is mentioned. (This is very important.) Say of the 
athletes: ‘ Those -people!’” The only false touch there is 
the suggestion that athletes consider it good form to hate dons. 
Nobody hates the dons at Oxford. 


The analysis by Jacques of his own emotions is also, but 
along another line, good : 

Nothing seemed more amusing to him than these causeless and 
endless movements in his soul, this love with no object for the 
loving, this sadness with no object to sadden it. 

The whole book is clever, light, satirical, and very, very young: 
it illustrates, as it satirises, the high spirits with which youth 
enjoys low spirits. But it has not even remotely caught the 
Oxford atmosphere. 

Mr. Harrison too deals with the racial comedy. He is the 
author of several best-sellers, but his new book is distinctly 
“ high-brow.” It is about an American man of letters who 
believes that art cannot flourish in the raw air of United States 
modernity, and so, after having led les jeunes on the home-front 
for some years, transplants himself to Paris and tries to be a 
happy cosmopolitan. I need not add that he falls in love with 
a girl who, while loving him, detests his lack of patriotism. 
The theme offers obvious opportunities for crude sentimentalism, 
and I cannot deny that Mr. Harrison has his lapses. But on 
the whole he keeps the comedy note in tune, and writes with grace, 
point and irony. 

Talking of ‘* best-sellers *’ (and when do we high-brows ever 
talk of anything else ?—our preoccupation is doubtless to be 
explained by the theory of the suppressed wish, or so at least 
let the popular comfort themselves by thinking, when we 
affect to despise them)—talking, I say, of best-sellers, Princess 
Bibesco has given the first and best of the stories in her new 
collection to that theme. It has been reproached against her 
in the past that her stories concerned themselves too exclusively 
with one subject—the passion of love. I am not sure there 
was ever much in the criticism, because after all there is quite 
a lot to be said about—and for—the passion of love. It has 
its subtleties—you must have noticed them. It has its immen- 
sities. It is not a subject easily to be exhausted. But all the 
same this new volume does show a greater variety, both of 
occasion and of method, than anything that Princess Bibesco 
has done before. I do not think the greater effect of richness 
could be attained by merely diffusing the interest more widely, 
unless at the same time it were pursued more deeply. Happily, 
however, it is. Such studies as The Whole Story and The La 
Peronniere Letters deal with very special cases; but, for art, 
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the special is the universal. In the former tale, we are shown 
the personal romance of an unattractive middle-aged woman 
who has spent her life in dreaming of cave-men and “‘ sahibs ” 
—and in converting those dreams into enormously profitable 
novels. She marries ; and the contrast between the dream and 
the business is traced with a delicacy of detail which is saved 
from being unbearable by being made significant. In the same 
way, in the latter tale, the love of the old aunt for the cynical 
man-of-the-world nephew is universalised, the bitterness of her 
disappointment is enriched and assuaged with the tenderness 
of faith and understanding. There are sixteen stories in the 
book, and almost any one of them could be praised for some 
particular beauty. Princess Bibesco always writes with wit 
and subtlety, though her wit is not always on the same level. 
And sometimes it is a little difficult to see on which side her 
shafts of irony fall. When she seems to be making fun of 
somebody in her own pages, she may merely be making fun of 
the person who turns the pages; I feel, for instance, slightly 
offended in my exsthetic sense by the distribution of emphasis 
in Red Hair, in this collection ; but I am not at all sure that I 
know how the emphasis is meant to be distributed. Even the 
most earnest reviewer always runs the risk of becoming like an 
aunt I knew, who told her nephews and nieces the plots of 
Shakespeare’s plays in simple language : it was a pity, she said, 
that Goneril and Regan were naughty girls. 

If you have not read, or have forgotten, the list of books 
at the head of this article, here is a literary problem for you. 
Read the following passage, and guess who wrote it: 

Mr. Sims was in a better position than either Mr. Leicester or 

Mr. Twist. At a word from Mr. Sims, both Mr. Twist and Mr. 

Leicester would have been forced to leave thefirm. They, although 

they had worked there for fifteen _ and a quarter of a century 

respectively, and although they knew the business through and 
through, and could produce the papers unaided, had no status. 

They could be dismissed at a month’s notice. Mr. Sims could not 

be dismissed. Although the junior, he was, by his purchase of 

a larger share, the principal partner in the firm. Mr. Twist and 

Mr. Leicester could run the business, and Mr. Sims could not do 

so; but Mr. Sims had had the good fortune to possess a rather 

wealthy uncle, and he was for this reason favourably situated. 

It might have been supposed that Mr. Sims thought highly of 

Mr. Twist and Mr. Leicester, and valued them for their long service 

and experience. He did not so value them. To him they were 

both merely employees, to be kept or dismissed at his own will. 
Whom have you guessed? Of course, Mr. Arnold Bennett. 
The manner, the mannerisms, and the moral: the repetitions, 
and the avoidance of repetition: the blend of staccato and 
rhythmical effects—all, all are Bennett, pure and perfect Bennett. 
But they happen, in this instance, to be Mr. Swinnerton. And I 
dwell on this point because I think it supremely important 
in the estimation of Mr. Swinnerton’s genius and achievement. 
He has a powerful and original mind: that is obvious. It is 
also obvious that, consciously or unconsciously, he has been 
very much influenced by Mr. Bennett. One might do worse, 
no doubt, than be influenced by Mr. Bennett, whose mind is 
indubitably among the most powerful and original of his 
generation. But the point is that Mr. Swinnerton is too good 
to be influenced, to that extent, by anybody. It is only when 
he is writing of a subject with which he is not at home that he 
puts on the Bennett armour. For his own subject. the depth 
of rare and intimate emotion, he has a style exquisitely appro- 
priate and individual. The plot of his new novel is simple. 
Anne and Vera are sisters. They are both utterly in love with 
Mortimer, who is a handsome, weak, selfish, snivelling cad. 
(There is nothing improbable in the baseness of Mortimer : 
Goneril and Regan were naughty girls: and cads are often 
loved, for the world must be peopled). Mortimer breaks 
Vera’s heart by marrying Anne, and Anne’s heart by running 
away with Vera. That is all. There are a few subordinate 
characters, lightly but surely touched in—the sisters’ ‘‘ Dad ” 
and “* Mum,” and their stuffy little home in Kilburn, make a 
little masterpiece in themselves; and then there is Mr. Sims 
at Anne’s office, and Mr. Harrow at Vera’s. But the story is 
the story of Vera’s weak, terrible, seeking, destroying passion, 
and Anne’s difficult but indomitable greatness of heart. It 
is a beautiful story, beautifully told—told with reticence, with 
lyrical ardour, with the very exactness of fine sense. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


The Equipment of the Social Worker. 
M.A. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 
What is “social work”? Who is “the social worker” ? 
It is not easy to give a short answer to those questions. Not 
sO many years ago most people might have been content to 
say that “social work” meant “ slumming,” and that the 
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social worker was a philanthropist—either of the “ soft” o, 
the “ hard ” variety. In the former case he, or she, was e 
in doing indiscriminate good to the poor; in the latter case, 
the poor had to be deserving in order to qualify for the penny. 
weights of material assistance and the pounds of moral advice 
and encouragement distributed by the social worker. Perhaps 
that was hardly a fair or adequate summary of the matter 
generation ago; certainly it would be hopelessly wide of the 
mark to-day. Our ideas have broadened, the relations between 
classes have changed, the scope both of public and of private 
philanthropy has been extended and their organisation 
enormously developed. And so the social worker has multi- 
plied, and social work is infinitely complicated and harder than 
ever to define. The very word “social,” as Miss Macadam 
says, is one of the most heavily worked in the dictionary. We 
have to use it because nothing else quite expresses the same 
meaning ; and yet it is too often vague and confusing to the 
uninitiated. The quickest way out of the difficulty, therefore, 
seems to be to give a list of social workers. Here is Miss Mac- 
adam’s list, which is by no means exhaustive. Factory In- 
spectors, Inspectors under National Insurance and Trade Board 
Acts, Inspectors of Boarded-out Children, Sanitary Inspectors 
and Health Visitors, Secretaries and Clerks to Employment 
Exchanges and to Juvenile Employment Committees, Organisers 
of Children’s Care Committees, Managers and Rent Collectors 
under local Housing Authorities, Women Police, Probation 
Officers, Relieving Officers. These, it will be seen, are all public 
officials. But there are also the social workers under private 
control, e.g., Welfare Workers in factories, Hospital Almoners, 
Settlement Workers, secretaries of Charity Organisation 
Societies, Clubs, Institutes, Holiday Funds, and the like. 
Now most of these have a necessary, and all of them an 
acknowledged, place in our present society. That being so, 
two things have naturally followed. The community is demand- 
ing a higher standard of efficiency, a better equipment for their 
jobs, on the part of the social workers, whether “ public” or 
“voluntary.”” They on their side are developing their pro- 
fessional techniques, and seeking the kind of training that will 
give them the qualifications they want. That is the case for 
“social training.’ Neither the rule of thumb official, nor 
the amateur overflowing with the milk of humanitarianism, 
nor that other amateur whose god is the “ case-paper,” will 
do for us. Knowledge is wanted, but also vision, which means 
knowledge of more than the details of the particular thing 
in hand. So far, there is general agreement; training is 
necessary. But differences arise when we come to the questions 
(questions of considerable importance to all of us and of the 
greatest possible importance to the social worker himself and 
to the poor) what sort of training it should be and by whom 
it should be given. Should it be strictly vocational, or should 
it be more general? How far should it be “ practical” and 
how far “ theoretical” ? Miss Macadam is in no doubt about 
her answer. Different kinds of social workers will naturally 
require specialised training in different ways and in a different 
degree. But all ought to have a wider education in economics, 
history, public administration, and what, for want of a more 
precise term, is called “ social philosophy.’ Besides this, 
of course, they all want that “ practical’? education which 
comes from personal contact with the people among whom they 
are going to work and with the institutions of which they will 
form a part. Such a training, Miss Macadam believes—and 
we agree with her—can best be given by the Universities. Her 
book is, in fact, a closely argued plea for the development of 
“schools of social study” or “ social science departments ”’ 
in the Universities. That development, as she shows, has 
already gone a good way—at the London School of Economics, 
at Liverpool and Birmingham and Leeds, at Oxford and Bristol 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow. In certain of the American and 
Canadian Universities, which Miss Macadam has visited, it 
has also made progress, and the chapter in which she estimates 
their strong and weak points is especially valuable. 

The aim of the University in its training of the social worker 
or administrator is not, of course, primarily to turn out paragons 
of learning. Many of its “ social science students”? may not 
be up to the standard of an Honours degree and will not be 
required to qualify for more than a Diploma, though there are 
many graduates who take the course. But what the University 
training can, and must, ensure is a far more liberal education 
than any technical or narrowly professional institute can give. 
‘“* The leading note of social study departments in this country,” 
as Miss Macadam observes, “‘has been their common insistence 
on a philosophical attitude of mind as an essential in the equip- 
ment of the future administrator.” They also attach import- 
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Hutchinson’s great Autumn fiction (7/6 net.) 





Bread of Deceit 
ty Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 


“Mrs. Belloc Lowndes might well be held up 
as the model writer of mystery stories. She 
constructs with boldness and originality, and 
she is always extraordinarily readable a 
refreshing.”—The Daily Graphic. 


Unchanging Quest (2nd Ed.) 
’y Sir PHILIP GIBBS———— 


“Full of truth and pathetic observation 
os extraordinarily interesting.”—Observer. 
asked to think. Dalle Mon. oe Eee ek 

o think.”—Dai: » ” ing. 
—The Daily Telegraph.” sa — 





Swept by the Tide (ndEa) 
by EMMELINE MORRISON 


“ Excels herself."—-Morning Post. 


The Amber Merchant 
ty PEGGY WEBLING 


A charming tale of London love. 





The House of Crimson Shadows 


by H. de VERE STACPOOLE 


“ He has done nothing better.”—Sunday Times. 


The Elder Sister 
*y FRANK SWINNERTON— 


“A beautiful book . . . casily the novel of 
the season in the full sense . . . it is all 
done with amazing  skill.”—Westminster 
Gazette. “Every page alive.”—Daily Mail. 





It Happened in Rome 
ty ISABEL C. CLARKE 


The Eternal City! 





The Vow of Micah Jordan 
ty UNA L. SILBERRAD 


Fate’s plaything! 


The Chip and the Block 
ty E. M. DELAFIELD 


“ Amusing tale, very well told.”—Daily Mail. 














As The Stars Come Out 
ty NETTA SYRETT— 


The mirage of wealth (Ready Friday). 


The Plague of His Own Heart 
by Mrs. WILFRID WARD | » 


The re-marriage of a divorced couple. 


Tides of Men 
RONALD OAKESHOTT 


“ Thrilling adventure.”’—lIllustrated London 
News, 





We Who Believe (2nd Ed) 
ty F. HORACE ROSE 


“ Appealingly human.”—Liverpool Courier. Chr le 


The Hand of » Thousand Rings 
by ROBERT BACHMANN— 


“Remarkably good stories of China.”—Daily 


In Zanzibar 


ty RALPH D. PAINE 


“A capital yarn.”—Birmingham Gazette. 














The Whole Story 
ty PRINCESS BIBESCO 


“Wit, delicacy, humour and kindliness.”— “ Wonderful 
Outlook. Press. 


The Keeper of the River 
by HAMISH MACLEOD | 


fascination.”"—Western Daily 


The Driving of Destiny 
URSULA BLOOM 


“ Well written and highly dramatic.”—Liverpool 
Courier. 











Winnie O’Wynn 9.23" Hse 





DO OO OO OO OOOO DO DO 


ty BERTRAM ATKEY | v 


“A master of light comedy.” 
—The Daily Mail. Times. 





The Double Disappearance 
L. WINSTANLEY— | » 


“ Cleverly worked out . - thrilling.”—The 


What Came to Cinderella 
CURTIS YORKE 


“ All attractively written.” 
—Birmingham Gasette. 








London: 


Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Row 
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xniva 10 GOLDEN SAMARKAND. 
“A Woman Marco Polo.”—Sunday Times. 
THE SPIRIT-RIDDEN KONDE. IMlustrations and Map. ¢ 


D. R. MacKENZIE, F.R.G.S. 21s. net. 
“ Unusually interesting.”—Daily Telegraph. 


AMONG PAPUAN HEADHUNTERS 4 tits. ana maps. § 


E. BAXTER RILEY, F.R.A.1. 21s. net. 
“ Authoritative & attractive.”—Daily News. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE MENACE OF COLOUR. it"sctction” iitus: & maps. 12'6 net. 
Prof. J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S. 


“ Comprehensive, readable, & profoundly interesting” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


THE THINGS SEEN SERIES. 2 NEW VOLUMES, Fully tilustratea 2 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Leather. 5s. net. 








THINGS SEEN IN | THINGS SEEN IN THINGS SEEN IN 
EDINBURGH. SWITZERLAND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Elizabeth Grierson. IN WINTER. A. _a 
3/6 net. C. W. Domville-Fife. 3/6 n. 3/6 net. 











OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ARE:— 


Things Seen in Things Seen in Freer, Things Seen ; 
Japan. Clive Holland. Palestine. A. Goodrich- Oxford. (N. J. Daviieon. 





N. India. T. L. Pennell. Venice. L. M. Ragg. 
China. J. R. Chitty. Sweden. W. B, Steveni. 
Holland. C. E. Roche. Egypt. E. L. Butcher. Normandy & Brittany. 
Florence. E, Grierson. Italian Lakes. Mrs. Ragg. Clive Holland. 
NEW ART LIBRARY. A 
“ The admirable New Art Library.”—Connoisseur. 
THE ART OF ETCHING. Ee. S. LUMSDEN, R.E. 28 thus. 25, net. ¥ 
Edition de Luxe. Price £6 6s. Only a few copies ieft. © 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING. ADRIAN STOKES, R.A. Many Itlus. 15s. net. © 
WATER-COLOUR,. A.W. Rich. 10/6n.] MODELLING. A. Toft. 15/- net. ¢) 
OIL-PAINTING. 8. J. Solomon. 10/60.] DRAWING. Harold Speed. 10/6 net. A 


HUMAN ANATOMY. 
Sir A. Fripp. 15/- net. | ANATOMY OF TREES. 


PERSPECTIVE. R. Vicat Cole. 18/-n. R. Vicat Cole. 15/- net. x 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 5/- net each. A 
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Riviera. Capt. Richardson. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 
Vol. I: Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner. By Sir W. H. HADOW. 
Vol. II: Chopin, Dvorak and Brahm 


s. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. §/- net each. Also Library Edition, 8/6 net. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The English Factories in India 


A Calendar of Documents in the India Office, edited by SIR 
WILLIAM FOSTER. Vol. XII, 1665-1667. The object of this 
series is to render available the rich store of historical material 
that lies in the India Office, the Public Record Office, ete. 
Vols. I-IX, 12s. 6d. net each; Vol. X, 16s. net; Vols. XI-XU, 
18s, net each. 


The Life of Henry Howard Molyneux 
Herbert, Fourth Earl of Carnarvon, 
1831-1890 


By the Rt. Hon. SIR ARTHUR HARDINGE. Edited by 
ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF CARNARVON. Lord Carnarvon 
in a long and distinguished career was twice Colonial Secretary 
and became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. With 21 illustrations and 
maps; in three volumes. 63s, net. 


The Usages of the American Constitution 


By H. W. HORWILL. The author, who has spent over six years 
in America, and has had the opportunity of observing the national 
political system at close quarters, has written a book primarily for 


English readers. Many desire information of this subject. 
19s. 6d. net. 


Essays by Divers Hands 


Edited by JOHN DRINKWATER. The transactions of the Royal 
Society of the United Kingdom. Contents include: Introduction by 
John Drinkwater; The Pleasure of Reading, by the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon; On Translating Plays, by Harley 
Granville-Barker; The Old and New in Literature, by John Buchan. 
New Series. Vol. V. 7s. net. 
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ance, it need hardly be said, to the practical side—the keeping 
of the students in the closest touch with actual conditions. Miss 
Macadam recognises that ; indeed, she discusses it at some length. 
Her one fear is lest the University should not insist strongly 
enough on this side of the training. We are inclined to think 
she is over-anxious on the point; the danger seems to us to 
be very remote. However, it is a warning that no one will 
take amiss after he has read this thoughtful book—the fruit of 
Miss Macadam’s long experience as a teacher inside a University 
and a social worker outside. 


SKELETON STORIES 


Il Novellino: The Hundred Old Tales. Translated from the 
Italian by Epwarp Srorer. Broadway Translations. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


The Novellino, or the Cento Novelle Antiche, is generally taken 
as a starting-point in Italian literature. Its exact origins and 
authorship are extremely obscure, but it is safe to assign the 
collection to the later years of the thirteenth century, and in the 
simple yet coloured prose of these stories there is probably a very 
close kinship with the spoken tongue of Tuscany at that date. 
But what was it originally intended to be? In its way, the 
Novellino is a kind of code for the craft of story-telling as it 
flourished in Italy at the end of the Middle Ages ; looking back, 
it gathers up innumerable ideas, sayings, fragments and incidents 
from ancient mythology and history, from Jewish and Christian 
legend, from Provence and from the East, and it fixes a general 
type of story-telling which can be traced thenceforward through- 
out the Italian tales of the two succeeding centuries. You will 
find among these hundred tales, stories of David and Solomon, 
Alexander the Great, Prester John, Frederick Barbarossa, as 
well as the current popular anecdotes concerning merchants, 
priests, faithless wives and so forth; Narcissus slips in unex- 
pectedly as “‘a valiant knight of great beauty ’’; Hercules is 
shown slaying the wildest lions, but unable to manage his shrew 
of a wife. But they are all told with singular bareness, with an 
almost complete absence of detail or elaboration. It is this 
which makes one wonder what the purpose of the Novellino 
really was. 
The present editor and translater is not altogether satisfactory 
in his explanation. He says at one point in his introduction 
that “‘ their language is the language of the beginnings of a 
culture, simple to the point of bareness, full of action, wisdom 
and wit. The narratives are the narratives of a man unused to 
wordspinning, and still a medieval person of action, a trifle afraid 
of the mystery of the written word, though probably almost a 
pedant in comparison with the illiterate world of his time.” 
And he further represents them as having been “‘ tested by time 
and worn smooth by repetition of all useless angles or unnecessary 
detail.” But there can be no doubt that these stories, when they 
were publicly recounted, by the hearth or at some festivity, 
must have been told with a good measure of embroidering over 
their bones ; given as we have them now, they would have been 
deemed short measure indeed. In fact, one’s natural assumption 
is that they were set down by a man who was not at all “‘ unused 
to wordspinning,”’ who had told these tales often enough with 
plentiful, perhaps changing, detail, and who wished now to make a 
record of the essential plot and personages of each, to preserve the 
tune without the strumming. Mr. Storer (and he is not alone in 
this) firmly rejects this quite reasonable explanation of the book’s 
abrupt directness of narration, urging, with somewhat a priori 
arguments, that medizval listeners would probably have resented 
the presentation of stories with “‘ subsidiary facts, descriptions 
and artificial holding of the interest,” and further that “ the 
novella in its infancy was always a brief narration.” But surely 
not quite so mercilessly brief as, say, numbers XVII., XXVIII., 
L., or LI. After all, the novelle of Francesco da Barberini, who 
was born in 1264, have a far more generous allowance of lively 
detail which is yet in no danger of wearing out the patience of his 
listeners. Boccaccio himself, born in 1313, is well in sight by the 
time the Novellino has established itself, Sacchetti and Giovanni 
Fiorentino come a little later; and it would be very strange if 
from the bare outline drawings of the Novellino (taking it at Mr. 
Storer’s valuation) we reached so quickly the intricate little 
paintings of these other hands. 

However this may be, the Hundred Old Tales make curious and 
often quite lively reading. In seeing the great heroes of history 
and legend, Eastern and Western, emerge in their slightly 
Italianate guise, there is something of the fascination of compara- 
tive folklore. Mr. Storer has succeeded in producing a bareness 
of style, and his notes indicate where you may trace some of the 
tales in the Old Testament, the Arabian Nights and elsewhere. 


Here are two out-of-the-way specimens of the collection: No, 
LVIII., “‘ The Wisest of the Beasts,” might almost be a skeleton 
Kipling: 

The most understanding beasts are monkeys, dogs and bear, 
These are the most understanding beasts that there are. God has 
given them more cleverness than all the others. 

So we find in the book of Noah Servus Dei that when he was ip 
the ark during the deluge, these three beasts kept closer to him 
than all the others. 

And when they came out of the ark, they were the last to leave 
him, for out of their cleverness, they feared that the deluge might 
begin again. 

And LXXVIIL., which tells “ of a philosopher much given to 
the vulgarisation of science.”’ (Is he not with us still ?) 
There was once a philospher, who was much given to vulgarising 
science, to please some lords and other persons. 

One night he saw in a vision the Goddesses of science, in the form 
of beautiful women, in a bawdy-house. And seeing this, he wondered 
much, and said: What is this? Are you not the Goddesses of 
science ? And they replied: Of a surety we are. How is this that 
you are in a bawdy house ? And they rejoined: Indeed it is true, 
for you are he who makes us to be here. 

He awoke, and considered that to vulgarise science is to lower the 
divinity. He ceased to do so, and repented sorely. 

So know that not all things are adapted to all persons. 

And there are two curious tales into which the figure of Christ 
has been oddly introduced: LXXV., “ How the Lord entered 
into partnership with a minstrel,” and LXXXIII., ‘“* How Christ 
going one day with his disciples in a deserted place, they saw 
great treasure.” 


POLITICAL PRINCIPLES. 


A Grammar of Politics. 
Unwin. 18s. 

Mr. Laski’s Grammar is in many ways a formidable work. 
Designed clearly as a magnum opus, it bears the reader down 
with all the length and breadth of its survey. Its intent and its 
extent are equally portentous. It is at once the text-book of 
political theory for the student. and the statesman’s vade-mecum 
or guide to the practice of modern statecraft. It links together 
those two “ subjects,” too long taught and studied in isolation, 
the “* Political Philosophy ” of the schools, and the art or science 
of Public Administration. In short, it is an imposing contribu- 
tion to that newer study of Political or Social Theory in which the 
philosophy and the science of politics are beginning to find their 
reconciliation and, increasingly, their practical use. 

A Grammar of Politics is therefore an important book. Yet at 
many points it is unsatisfactory. In general, Mr. Laski is much 
happier and more original in the latter sections, where he addresses 
himself to the concrete problems of government, than in his 
introductory survey of the fundamental principles underlying 
politics. In this survey he is apt to be diffuse, and at times to 
conceal the platitude beneath the decorative phrase. And, in 
general, he is here rather content to be an interpreter and sum- 
mariser of things said than alert for the discovery of new truth. 
He seems more completely at home when he turns from the 
general to the particular. 

The particular, in this case, is an elaborate survey of the main 
problems, of governmental organisation. Mr. Laski, with large 
reserves and plentiful suggestions for amendment, comes down 
on the side of parliamentary government and the party system. 
He discovers how to make Parliament a really effective organ 
of legislation, upholds a modified development along the lines of 
the Committee system, rejects the Second Chamber in all its 
forms, exposes fancy plans’ for the remodelling of the franchise 
and of electoral methods, and shrewdly disposes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb’s cherished plan for two co-ordinate Parliaments, with 
their work assigned to them along functional lines. 

This makes it the more surprising that, in a confused and con- 
fusing section on Local Government, Mr. Laski should allow him- 
self to hover uneasily between a liking for Regionalism and Devo- 
lution and a hankering after Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s “ Globe- 
Wernicke ” method of local administration. He is far more at 
his ease when he returns to his own ground with an excellent 
study of the problems of the executive power and a most sug- 
gestive and useful chapter on the réle of the judiciary. 

Finally, a long section on International Government deals 
with the development out of the League of Nations of the net- 
work of real international authorities, which Mr. Laski sees to be 
necessarily the response to the interdependence of the modern 
world in both its political and its economic relations. 

Two concepts, the stress on which is of especial value, run 
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BASIL BLACKWELL'S BOOKS 
F® 
SELECTED POEMS 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Boards. 5s net. 


THE NOVELS OF 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT 


PUBLISHING DATES: 


HUMPHRY CLINKER. 2 vols. 
Now ready. 


PEREGRINE PICKLE. # vols. 
Oct. 25th. 


COUNT FATHOM. 2 vols. Nov. 25th. 


RODERICK RANDOM. 2 vols. 
Nov. 25th. 


SIR LANCELOT GREAVES. 1 vol. 
Early December. 


@ As the whole edition has been subscribed by the booksellers before 
publication, it is advisable not to await completion of the edition 
before ordering a set. (Eleven volumes at 7s 6d net each.) 


OXFORD POETRY, 1925. % Edited by P. J. 
MONKHOUSE and C. T. PLUMB. 2s paper, 3s 6d 
boards. 

This is one of the most amusing of the Annual Anthologies 
and has this year the addition of a brilliant and provocative 


preface. 


NOAH’S WIFE. ® And Other Interludes by JAN 
DALL. With illustrations by DORIS PALMER. 3s 6d net. 


{ “delicate, fantastic . . . both the fancy and the wit are 
. enchanting.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


ENDIMION AND PHOEBE. ® By MICHAEL 
DRAYTON. Boards 7s 6d net. 

De Luxe Edition, numbered and limited to 50 copies, in 
various bindings. 25s net. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JONSON AND 
DRUMMOND.® Edited by C. L. STAINER, M.A. 
4s 6d net. 

Are these Conversations genuine? The author denounces 
them roundly as forgeries and we are left to reflect that we 
do not know quite so much about Ben Jonson as we thought 
we did. 


THE FAITH OF A MODERN CHURCHMAN. 
Being Reports of the OXFORD CONFERENCE OF 
MODERN CHURCHMEN. 3s 6d net, postage 4d. 


NUMBER THREE JOY STREET. 
THE THIRD HOUSE IN THE JOY STREET OF 
BOOKS. 

A medley of Prose and Verse for Boys and Girls. 240 
pages, 8 colour plates, 100 monochrome illustrations, bound 

in full cloth with colour jacket. 6s net. 





It contains new and original matter by :— 
G. K. CHESTERTON, A. A. MILNE, 
WALTER DE LA MARE, HILAIRE BELLOC, 


COMPTON MACKENZIE, ELEANOR FARJEON, 
ROSE FYLEMAN, and many others, 


BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


KABUKI: The Popular Stage of Japan. 
By ZOE KINCAID. With Introduction by 
LAURENCE Biyyon. With coloured Frontispiece 
in Collotype and 56 character representations in 
Gravure. Super Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 








ARCHITECTURE. 


By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., 
R.A., Hon. D.C.L., etc. With many Plates and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. net. 
*,* A complete history of European Architecture from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* This excellent volume . . . contains 
a chronological table of architectural examples, and an excep- 
tionally fine series of illustrations from photographs.” 





MEMORIALS OF ALFRED MARSHALL. 


Collected Papers, Letters and Memoirs. Edited by 
Professor A. C. PIGOU, M.A. With Portraits. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED 
HAIR. 


A Romantic Macabre. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE MULBERRY BUSH AND OTHER 
STORIES. 
By SYLVIA LYND. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





THE LITTLE WORLD. 


Sketches of Travel. By STELLA BENSON. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 


The Daily News.—‘ She travels by foot, by car, by train; 
by mule, pony, elephant; by aeroplane, donkey, rickshaw ; 
by liner, trader, river steamer. She has seen the teeth of 
crocodiles in their native rivers, and the eyes of tigers in the 
dark. And the qualities of mind she brings with her are as 
varied as the places she visits. . . . as delightful as any of her 
novels; more delightful, indeed, because it is longer.”’ 





THIS IS THE END. 
By STELLA BENSON. New Impression. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Crown 





THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF FRANCE. 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


*,* A book of the moment. It analyses French Finance of 
to-day and estimates its future. Thus it meets a need widely 
felt both in France and England. 





NEW POEMS. 


By THOMAS SHARP. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 
The British Weekly.—* Mr. Sharp's work is gaining in quality, 
and he shows an interestimg mastery of his art.” 
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like a thread through the whole book. In the first place, Mr. 
Laski realises that the fundamental problem of government is 
not a problem of machinery at all, but a problem of the reality 
of democratic opportunity. Substantial economic equality 
among the members, he insists, is essential to the proper working 
of democratic machinery in any political society. Secondly, he 
is no less insistent that democracy cannot be a reality unless 
the body of citizens has access to the fullest and fairest possible 
information on all the concerns of government. Economic 
equality and administrative publicity are the conditions of any 
really democratic system. 

In more than one respect, 4 Grammar of Politics is a much 
better book than any Mr. Laski has written before. For one 
thing, it is far less obtrusively learned, far less weighed down 
with references, far less addicted to the vice of elucidating 
obscurum per obscurius. For another, it is better and more 
clearly written, though more care in correcting slips at the proof- 
reading stage would not have come amiss. Its vice is a certain 
slowness of movement, which makes it, at certain points, rather 
tedious reading. Though it covers so much ground, it could with 
advantage have been shorter. But its defects are of a minor 
order. As a whole, it is essentially a workmanlike study—good 
craftsmanship throughout, and at its best full of luminous 
comment and useful suggestion. Without claim to definiteness 
or decisive discovery of new truth, it marks a stage in the deve- 
lopment towards coherent statement of a study still inchoate 
and largely unformed. To ask more would be to ask very much. 
We may well rest satisfied with Mr. Laski’s present achievement, 
and at the same time adjure him not to rest satisfied, but to 
follow it up with an attempt at more concise and systematic 
statement of the basic principles of the new art or science of 
Politics which he is helping as a teacher to form and to define. 


MY HEAD! MY HEAD! 


My Head! My Head! Being the History of Elisha and the 
Shunamite Woman; with the History of Moses as Elisha 
related it, and her Questions put to him. By Roserr 
Graves. Secker. 5s. 

Among the Old Testament prophets the most attractive 
personality, to the modern mind, should surely be Elisha the 
son of Shaphat. He is the least pontifical and didactic of all 
the prophets, and the gentlest. All his recorded miracles but 
one are in some sort works of kindliness, and that one is so 
unlike the social, fatherly man that it is tempting to think 
that it was thrown in later by some feebler successor on whom 
his mantle of natural dignity had not fallen, for the purpose 
of recommending to boisterous children a more seemly bearing 
towards Men of God. 

Mr. Graves’s story of Elisha and the Shunamite woman and 
of Elisha’s esoteric history of Moses belongs to the class of 
book whose special merit is to induce our willing connivance 
in being hoodwinked. There is no mistaking the initial thrill 
with which one recognises the touch of the true manner. The 
method smacks of the Law Courts : you take a few unexception- 
able elements, lightly exalt, here and there, the particular into 
the general, and present a synthetic result malicieux enough 
to make your audience want to accept it, and specious enough 
to make them chuckle indulgently at the credulity which alone 
enables them to do so. Satire of this kind is criticism of life 
with one eye knowingly closed. 

Mr. Graves strikes a middle path between the naturalistic 
and the miraculous: his Jah is potent, but He performs His 
mighty works with the fullest co-operation from His human 
instruments. Thus the making fruitful of the Shunamite 
woman is rather vulgarly brought to pass by Elisha, who hypno- 
tises her for the purpose ; and much turns upon the question 
as to whether he did this permissably to the glory of Jah, or 
illicitly for the satisfaction of his fleshly desire. Human motives 
are so complex. 

The miracles of Moses are also a mixture of intelligent antici- 
pation and primitive magic. 

Here and there the satire is not broad based enough to retain 
its appeal, and the zest of the book falters a little. ‘ Her 
eyelid,” as Mr. Graves says of his heroine, “‘ winked so that she 
knew that it was true.” If the reader’s eyelid is not kept 
winking all the time it is because Mr. Graves occasionally makes 
rather heavy weather in proving his ease, instead of keeping to 
the safer course of assuming it proved. These things must be 
carried through with a high hand, as is the amusing argument 
which prefaces the book. But it winks most of the time, for 
which the owner of the eyelid will be grateful to Mr. Graves. 





A TOMB IN THE ABBEY 


The Translator of Dante: The Life, Work and Friendships of 
Franeis Cary (1772-1844). By R. W. Kine. Secker. 21, 

In Westminster Abbey, in the Poets’ Corner, between Richarj 
Brinsley Sheridan and that remarkable Thos. Parr who lived to 
the age of 152, is the tomb of Henry Francis Cary, “Translator 
of Dante.” He is not one of the greatest, but he is there, and his 
place is assured like that of his Dante’s Piccarda in the lower 
realms of Heaven: 


She with those other spirits gently smiled ; 

Then answered with such gladness, that she seemed 
With love's first flame to glow: “ Brother! Our will 
Is in composure settled by the power 

Of charity, who makes us will alone 

What we possess, and nought beyond desire . . . 

. . « So that as we, from step to step, 

Are placed throughout this kingdom, pleases all, 
Even as our King, who in us plants his will ; 

And in his will is our tranquillity : 

It is the mighty ocean, whither tends 

Whatever it creates and nature makes.” 

There saw I clearly how each spot in heaven 

Is Paradise, though with like gracious dew 

The supreme virtue shower not over all. 


This characteristic passage from the famous translation is 
not only an accurate rendering of a difficult original, but it 
shows how Cary’s work has a poetic quality and a style of 
its own. It is not Dante, of course; but it has carried over 
into English the dignity and simplicity of Dante, and some- 
thing of the essential significance of the poem. Pope’s Iliad 
is literature, but it is not a translation—it is a transmutation, 
So is Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam—it has “suffered a sea- 
change.” A prose translation of a poem can be of high utility, 
as for instance the excellent paralle] translation of Dante in 
Dent’s Temple Classics, but it is “‘Hamlet in modern dress”; 
there is a discrepancy, for which no accuracy can atone, and a 
degradation, which no care can remedy. 

Cary did more than translate Dante: he restored him to his 
rightful place in the esteem of the British people. In 1800 Dante 
was a classic, and, as Voltaire said, “‘ Sa réputation s’affermira 
toujours, parce qu’ on ne le lit guére.”” His scheme of the future life 
was too papistical, and his historical allusions too topical for 
eighteenth century England. Sir Walter Scott, for instance, 
(according to Miss Seward) ‘“ confessed his inability to find 
pleasure in that author. . . . The plan appeared to him unhappy, 
as it was singular, and the personal malignity and strange mode 
of revenge, presumptuous and uninteresting.” Cary’s translation 
appeared in 1814. The peace after Waterloo was followed by a 
wave of British tourisme abroad, similar to the American invasion 
which has followed the Great War. At the same time, the new 
criticism was developing the comparative study of literature, for 
which Coleridge did so much. The Palladian architecture of the 
eighteenth century literary style was modified—more gradually 
than we are inclined to think—into something more natural 
and more English, which reached its perfect expression in 
Tennyson. Cary’s life synchronised with this revolution ; his 
famous translation played no small part in directing its course; 
and it was the scholarship, taste and common sense of Cary 
and his like, which prepared the future without casting off 
the past. 

Cary was introduced to literature by Miss Seward, “the Swan 
of Lichfield,” a famous blue-stocking of her day, and a poetess of 
exasperating insipidity in the extreme decadence of Pope's 
tradition. He lived to discuss Dante with a young artist named 
Rossetti, who came for lessons to his son’s studio. Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb were his intimate friends. Blake, whom he 
knew slightly, used his translation (as Doré did later) when in 
1825 he began the last of his great series of designs. Keats, 
whom Cary probably knew, took the translation with him on 
a holiday in Scotland in 1818, and to “Cary all Keats’ fairly 
numerous quotations and imitations of Dante can be traced.” 

This carefully balanced and sympathetically written memoir 
brings out both the importance of Cary’s work and the atmos- 
phere of the literary circle in which he lived. He was vicar of 
Abbots Bromley, a small village in Staffordshire, from 1796 
until his death. In 1800 he acquired a second vicarage— 
Kingsbury in Warwickshire. But in 1808 he handed over both 
these parishes to the care of a friend, and betook himself and his 
family to London. From 1814 he was curate at Chiswick and 
lived in Hogarth’s house there, and at the same time he served 

the Savoy Chapel Royal in the Strand. In 1819 (after the great 
translation had made his name, though not his fortune) he 
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“ Indispensable.”—Star. 


AN AMBASSADOR’s 
MEMOIRS wv.» 


ty Maurice PALEOLOGUE 


(With 10 beautiful exclusive drawings 
and other illustrations. 18/- net.) 


“ As reminiscences of diplomatic life in 
the midst of stirring events, M. Paléo- 
logue’s book can hardly be surpassed . . . 
he meets everybody who has anything 
interesting tosay . . the author is an 
artist who writes with so subtle a touch.” 
—The Times. “ Brilliantly written and is 
not only a historical document of the first 
importance, but also a literary master- 
piece. . . . No one can understand 
Russia or the Bolshevik movement who 
has not read it.”—The Daily Mail. 
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Disraeli & Gladstone 


By D, C. SOMERVELL 


“ Entertaining and witty . - his book, besides excelling in 
portranure and shrewd comment, is also so admirable as history. 

ead it. There is not a dull page.”—THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Journal of his First Voyage to America 
By CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


“ Unique and valuable.”—rTHe onserver. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE BEST NOVELS 


Autumn 
Being the first part of THE PEASANTS, for which its 
author, LADISLAS ST. REYMONT, has been awarded the 
NOBEL PRIZE. 

“A great novel. It challenges comparison with any story 
written in this country during the last thirty 
MORNING POST. [and Impression. 

The second part, Winter, will be ready on Tuesday. 


The Smoking Leg By joun METCALFE 
“There has been nothing like it since Poe.”—MoRNING POST. 


“A dark power to equal which you must go back to Poe.” 
~-THE OUTLOOK. 


“ There seems hardly any limit to what he might do.” 
—-THE YORKSHIRE OBSERVER. 


Oxford and Margaret 
By JEAN FAYARD, Translated by LOUIS GOLDING. 


‘A most delightful ‘ rag.’ "’—THE MORNING POST. 
Extraordinary grace and humour.”—THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
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——THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
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THE TCHEKA: THE RED INQUISITION 
By GEORGE POPOFF. (Ready shortly) 


The first separate and full account, based on personal experience and 
first-hand information, of the atrocious methods of the “ Tcheka,” or 





Extraordinary Commission, which is the real ruler of Bolshevist Russia. 
Demy &vo. &s. 6d, net, 
SUBURB 


By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, author of “My Daughter 


Helen,” etc. 
Delightful sketches of suburban life and personalities. 
“Charm, humour, and wisdom are apparent in each single sketch.”— 
New Statesman. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 
MY PERMITTED SAY 
By BASIL MACDONALD HASTINGS, 
A collection of essays, humorous and philosophic. 
“Delicious . . . one envies Mr. astings his art.’”’"—Nottingham 
Journal. 
Crown 8vo. With frontispiece. és. net. 


100 SECOND BEST POEMS 
Chosen by C. LEWIS HIND. 
The following quotation from “ The Amazing Marriage,” by George 
Meredith, whieh appears on the title page, aptly describes the quality of 
these verses: “ She does not rank among beautiful women. She has her 


moments for outshining them.” 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 


FRAULEIN ELSE 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. (Vol. I, Black and White 
Novelettes.) (Ready shortly) 
The record of a girl’s thoughts in the last tragic hours of her life. A 
marvellous psychological study and an intensely moving drama, 
Crown 8vo. 
THE MAN HIMSELF 
Presented by A. M. WILLIAMSON (Mrs. C. N. Williamson). 


5s. net. 


The unhappy marriage of Jerry Kirkwood and his subsequent love 
adventures are “ presented” by Mrs. Williamson with all her known vim 
and verve. t. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
16 TO 21 (Ready shortly) 


By ROBIN DOUGLAS. (Vol. IV, Self-Revelation Series.) 

A fearless record of the vicissitudes, downfall, and recovery of a 
young man whose family has achieved high literary distinction. Vivid 
pictures of London night life and Bohemian society. oo 


Crown 8&vo. 
A. M. PHILPOT, LTD. 
69 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
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definitely took up journalism and joined the staff of the London 
Magazine, which brought him into contact with Charles Lamb, 
and with lesser literary lights such as John Clare “the Peasant 
Poet,” and Thomas Wainewright (of “‘ Pen, Pencil and Poison” 
fame). For the London Magazine Cary wrote his second most 
important contribution to literature, his essays on the Early 
French Poets ; and it is certainly to him that we owe the redis- 
covery of Villon, Ronsard, Du Bellay, Belleau, Baif and those 
poets before Malherbe, who even in their own country had no 
honour at that time. 

From 1826 to 1837, Cary was Assistant Keeper of the Printed 
Books at the British Museum, where his bust is still to be seen. 
He hoped to become Librarian, when the post fell due, for ‘‘ my 
age, between sixty-four and sixty-five, might rather ask for me 
that alleviation of labour which is gained by promotion to a 
senior place, than call for a continuance of the same laborious 
employment.” But it was characteristic of the speeding-up of 
the new age (and it was just as well for the Museum), that the 
post was given to the young and active Panizzi. Cary thereupon 
retired from the Museum, and in 1841 was granted a State pen- 
sion of £200 a year. He died at Willesden in 1844. 

Literary students should be grateful to Mr. King for the light 
which his excellent and readable biography sheds upon an 
important period, and upon a work of undoubted power 
and influence. Ordinary readers will no less appreciate this 
introduction to a gentle scholar, ‘‘the flower of clergymen” as 
Lamb called him, who—allowing for differences in race, date 
and profession—bears a distinct and pleasant resemblance to 
Anatole France’s Monsieur Bergeret. 


PAUL OF TARSUS 


Paul of Tarsus. By T. R. GLover. Student Christian Movement. 
9s. 

Mr. Glover’s latest book is not a history or a biography, and 
still less a critical study, but a picture and an exposition. Readers 
of his other works will not need to be told that he brings many 
excellent qualities to the task. He has a wide knowledge of his 
Mediterranean und as well as of his special subject. He 
has the skilful hand which out of a phrase, an incident, a turn of 
syntax even, can make a portrait. And those who accept the 
view dominant in the Protestant-churches that St. Paul dis- 
covered the significance of Jesus, will welcome so enthusiastic 
an exposition of that thesis. But it is a book for admirers rather 
than for enquirers, and when we read that “ there is a warmth, 
a colour, a personality in Paul’s picture of Christ in contrast with 
the figure that we see across low and level planes of history”’ it is 
time to stop and ask where this declamation is taking us. 

St. Paul discovered the Pharisee’s way to salvation, and the 
Pharisees have expected the publicans to pass along it ever since. 
Those who have a high conception of righteousness often (though 
by no means always) have an equally profound sense of sin. 
They are, in modern slang, the twice born: not for them the 
cheerful godliness and easy repentances of the healthy minded. 
The divided will which tortures them corresponds to an ultimate 
cleavage in the world. On one side the horrible sinfulness of sin, 
on the other the appalling purity of God, and their hopes and 
fears are set on the possibility of a reconciliation. Bunyan 
passed this way, and Luther and Augustine before him. Of such 
men, St. Paul is the classic exemplar: no one has formulated the 
problem so trenchantly : no one was ever so entirely convinced 
that he had found the solution. For he had seen the reconciling 
person in blinding light and received his commission in audible 
words. He projected his impassioned speculations on the 
heavens and made the projection an object of faith. Here was 
a Saviour whom the Adventists of Thessalonica, anxious about 
their souls, and the Sabazists of Corinth, also anxious about 
their souls, could both accept. For a generation he had the field 
almost to himself, thanks to the energy that carried him back- 
wards and forwards over the Empire, the rhetoric that carried his 
message backwards and forwards to his churches, and the 
pupils trained in his methods as preachers, organizers, adminis- 
trators. “Of all the followers of Jesus” says Mr. Glover “he 
has been the most formative.” 

His power is most plainly shown in this, that he has to this day 
been able to impose his personal reactions as the norm of Chris- 
tian experience. This assumption underlies Mr. Glover’s book. 
The heretic Marcion in the Second Century seems to have 
thought the same, and proved his point by rejecting as much 
of the New Testament as disproved it. Mr. Glover hardly goes 
to this length, but he has a truly Lutheran contempt for the 
Church of Jerusalem. Their ways were odd: their Christology 
uncertain: they were slow, confused and communistic. The 





most that can be said for them is that they preserved the sayings 
of the Lord. 

But where is the central Christian tradition to be looked 
for? On the one hand, the Christianity of Jerusalem dwindled 
into sectarian benevolence and formalism; James, it is clear, 
had not a spark of his brother’s genius and originality. Op 
the other, the Pauline gospel of Christ, high and incoherent as 
it was, opened a way to moral and philosophic excesses even 
more at variance with the intentions of Jesus. Between the two, 
there was every prospect—say in the years 60 to 70—that the 
personality of Jesus would cease to count in the growth of the 
community. Whether the danger was consciously apprehended, 
and by whom, we cannot tell. But at all events it was countered, 
and apparently by two men with whom St. Paul in his younger 
days had quarrelled. Mark wrote down what Peter had taught, 
and in so doing created the written gospel of the actual sayings 
and doings of the Lord. The result was that for a generation, 
metaphysical development and historical reminiscence were 
cultivated side by side, each controlling the other. Naturally 
enough, the Eastern Greek being what he was, metaphysics 
tended to outrun history. Once more, and this time it would 
seem deliberately, it had to be brought back to its starting point, 
the person once known and still, though distantly, remembered. 
Whether the figure so preserved is lacking in warmth, colour 
= personality, is a matter on which Mr. Glover’s readers may 

er. 


THE PROBLEMS OF TATOOING 


The History of Tatooing and its Significance. By W. D. Hamaty, 
B.Se. Witherby. 25s. 


In these 335 pages the author has collected evidence from all 
over the ancient and modern world relating to body painting, 
scarification and tatooing. His survey will be particularly 
appreciated by the anthropologist for the reason that this is the 
first work on the subject which has been written in the light of 
modern ideas regarding primitive man. No contribution of such 
importance has in fact been made to the question since the 
publication nearly forty years ago of Joest’s Die Tatowirung at 
a time when the science of man was in its infancy. 

Tatooing is one of those phenomena which are particularly 
tantalizing to anyone who is attempting to solve the riddles 
propounded by the distribution and characteristics of savage 
races. There seems to be no doubt, as Mr. Hambly shows, that 
the process is definitely associated in many quarters of the world 
with a sacred condition of the operator or the subject or both. 
It is accordingly pardonable to wonder whether such adornment 
as is encountered to-day may not represent the relics of some 
profoundly significant religious rites now forgotten even by 
savages themselves. Tatooing and body painting were practised 
in ancient Egypt, although the fact that they are not referred to 
in any of the inscriptions which have come down to us would 
suggest that they could hardly have been of great importance 
in the life of the people. Again, self-ornamentation is such a 
natural gesture that even the most peculiar forms of bodily 
decoration may possibly be accounted for by this tendency alone. 
On the other hand there is a good deal of evidence that in certain 
parts of the world tatooing forms part of some of those fascinating 
** culture complexes ” which have been brought to light by the 
researches of Prof. Elliot Smith and his followers ; in the Pacific, 
for example, it would seem to be associated with pearl fishing, 
head-hunting and the erection of megaliths. The difficulty of 
the whole subject is that the anthropologists only came on the 
scene at a time when the various practices investigated had al- 
ready reached an advanced stage of disintegration, so that the 
task of arriving at the unity which possibly underlay all the 
divergent phenomena is a particularly difficult one. Thus, the 
Cherokee Indians associate the East with red, success and 
triumph, the North with blue, defeat and trouble, the West with 
black and death and the South with white, peace and happiness. 
How tempting it is to see in these beliefs a surviving fragment of 
some esoteric religious system and to connect them again with 

similar ideas found among other ancient and existing races! 
But unfortunately no speculations of the type are justified by the 
evidence. 

Although the facts regarding tatooing and body-marking are not 
such that we are entitled to deduce any very definite conclusion 
from them, they are extremely intriguing in themselves. For 
instance, we find body-marking used for curing sickness and 
pain ; Toda boys are tatooed to relieve the discomfort which they 
experience in their early efforts to milk buffaloes. It may be 
used as a love charm, or by schoolboys as a prophylactic against 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES 
BY GRAMOPHONE 





PERFECT ACCENT AND CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION ASSURED. 





H. G. Wells says: ‘‘Admirable’”’ 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous Author and Thinker, writes: “ The 
Lesson Records are admirable. You have made it possible for an 
attentive student with a very moderate expenditure of energy and 
without a teacher of any sort to understand spoken French and speak 
it intelligibly. Nothing of the sort has ever been possible before.” — 
H. G. WELLS. ; 


It is doubtful whether it ever occurred to Thomas Alva 
Edison, when he first perfected his idea of storing up the 
human voice on wax cylinders, that ‘his invention would 
one day be used for enabling people of different 
nationalities to converse with each other. 


MR. H. G. WELLS, another intellectual giant, foresaw, 
however, the application of the gramophone to the 
study of languages, and in his book “The Salvaging of 
Civilisation ” he predicted that 
“The gramophone would be used, not only to supply music 
for drill and so forth, but also for language teaching.” 


This prediction has now been fulfilled. Mr. J. Roston, 
a gifted Linguist who has devoted his life to the question 
of language teaching, has perfected a system of teaching 
languages by means of language records which has 
completely revolutionized the present-day systems of 
learning a language by home-study. 


This new method can be best described in the following 
words :— 

Seated in a comfortable chair you listen to a cultured 
Parisian who speaks to you in French—slowly and 
deliberately at first—on some subject, of daily occurrence. 
Although you may not know a single word in French you 
are able, with the help of an illustrated text book, to follow 
and understand every word he says as easily as if he talked 
to you in English. After listening to the same conversation 
several times you find you can understand it quite easily 
without the book. 


The more you listen the more familiar you become with 
the language, until, after a comparatively short time, you 
discover that without any effort whatever you can express 
yourself in faultless and fluent French; whilst a few easy 
exercises also enable you to write the language correctly. 


If you have ever attempted to learn a language by books 
or correspondence and tried to master the strange sounds 
of a strange language by even a stranger printed representa- 
tion of those sounds, you will readily understand why this 
method is being eagerly adopted by private students and 
schools all over the world, and why even children find it so 
fascinating. 


The Linguaphone Institute, of 24-27 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., of which Mr. Roston is the founder and 
principal, has so far produced complete Language Record 
Courses in French, German, Spanish, Italian, English and 
Esperanto. 


This new method of enabling students to speak a foreign 
language with an absolutely pure native accent is fully 
described in an attractive 24-page illustrated booklet, a copy 
of which will be sent post free upon application to The 
Linguaphone Institute, 8 Napier House, 24-27 High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Free Demonstrations are given daily at the Institute. 
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Just published. : 
A SHORT LIFE OF 
WILLIAM PITT 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor 
of Naval History, University of Cambridge. 745. 4s. 6d. net. 

An entirely new study of Pitt, not a mere abridgment of 
Dr. Rose’s standard biography. 


A DREAMER IN CHRISTENDOM 


or, WHAT YOU WILL. By ALGERNON CECIL. 73 X 5. 
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Mr. Cecil’s new volume of essays includes studies of 
Thomas 4 Kempis; Wycliffe, Wesley and Newman; Arch- 
bishop Heath; and Manning. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CANNING 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. 823 X 54. 25s. net. 


“A brilliant analysis . .. for the first time we are in a position 
to judge the statesman, as opert from the man, and to measure the 
debt which England owes to him.” —Times. 








THE ELEMENTS OF CHESS 


By J. pu MONT. 82X54. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The best English work on the game since Mason's classic. Full 
of new points of view to meet beginners’ difficulties, and expressed in 
the clearest language.”"—Observer. 


Full list of Bell’s Chess Books on request. 


§ G. BELL & SONS, LTD., § 
§ PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. § 
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EGY PT- the land 
of majestic beauty 


HE indescribable fascination of Egypt; 
the awe-inspiring grandeur of its 
ancient tombs and monuments; the 

architectural magnificence of its colossal 
edifices ; fortunate are you if the future holds 
your “ first-thrill” of this experience. 

Here, then, is splendour awaiting your eyes— 
and close at hand. For fast and splendidly 
equipped steamers bring the Land of the Sun 
very near. 


EGYPT IS ONLY 5 DAYS FROM LONDON. 


The best months in whieh to visit Egypt are October 
to December, when the climate is ideal, and special 
cheap facilities for visiting Luxor and Assuan are 


available. 
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Particulars of fares, tariffs, etc., of 
all principal Travel Bureaux and 
Tourists’ Agencies. 












Write for “ Egypt and 
the Sudan,” a copiously 
illustrated brochure, free 
on application to Egypt 
Promotion Association, 
9 Quality Court, Chan- 
cery Lane, London, 
W.C.2, of Post Box 
990, Cairo. 
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being flogged, or to preserve the wearer from death by drowning. 
It serves to indicate social status, membership of secret and other 
societies and mere gratification of personal pride. It helps the 
subject to retain his youth, it exhibits his relation to a totem and 
it is indulged in before embarking on a dangerous enterprise. 
Amongst civilized races it is associated with primitive and often 
perverted psychology ; what would M. Coué say to the gentle- 
man cited by Lombroso who had tatooed on his chest a guillotine 
and the words: j'ai mal commenceé, je finirai mal? The author 
has much that is interesting to say regarding the evolution of the 
process itself ; he finds that tatooing tends to have more religious 
significance than body marking or scarification, the last device 
having been evolved by dark races on whose bodies tatooing 
would not have been sufficiently conspicuous. The practice 
reaches its culmination, of course, in the work of the Japanese ; 
apart from the Burmese and the Maoris, with their beautiful and 
intricate moko pattern, they are the only people who can be said 
to have raised it to a high art. The book is liberally illustrated 
with sketches and photographs. 


POEMS OF CUTHBERT SHAW 


The Poems cf Cuthbert Shaw and Thomas Russell. Edited by 
Eric Partrripce. Dulau. 7s. 6d. 

Although the increasing republication of the lesser poetry of 
the eighteenth century may in part be due to the industry of 
compilers, who have sought an unexploited period and hope to 
bring to new light from sad rubbish heaps of oblivion a treasur- 
able lyric, or even couplet, such activity, to another extent, 
indicates the gradual reaction from Romanticism which has had 
a monopoly of attention and the timely desire to rehabilitate 
in criticism the much abused Age of Reason. The rescue of these 
two minor poets by Mr. Partridge, who has obviously spent much 
time in research, is but a disturbance of unhappy remains. The 
poems of poor Shaw, who raised but little dust in his own times 
and has been so completely forgétten that there is no mention 
of him in the National Dictionary of Biography, might well have 
been left to rest in peace, and the few sonnets of Russell, which 
found their way into the anthologies in the early part of the last 
century, on being praised by Southey, Landor and Wordsworth, 
represent sufficiently his slender talent. 

The lives and works of these two unfortunate writers prove—if 
that is necessary now—that emotion, romance and grief were 
not so absent as has been formerly held in the eighteenth 
century. 

Cuthbert Shaw, the son of a shoemaker, was born in Yorkshire, 
1738. He abandoned the needy stage for the worse Grub Street, 
and as a hackwriter, in a time of high party spirit, engaged in the 
poetical warfare, initiated by Churchill, with such satires of the 
moment as The Four Farihing Candles. Dissipated in habits, he 
suddenly reformed and married a beautiful girl, who evidently 
sacrificed herself, for the poor poet was not “ favoured by her 
friends, on account of his want of fortune,” to what was a great 
love. She died shortly afterwards, and “ broken in spirits and 
constitution,” Shaw sank to an early death in his thirty-third 
year.” His chief poem, entitled, “* A Monody to the Memory of 
a Young Lady who died in Childbed,”’ has a poignant sincerity, 
and the preface is anticipatory of the naturalistic school, for “ he 
has purposely avoided ali classical allusions and metaphorical 
embellishments, choosing rather to draw his sentiments merely 
from the source of nature and his own feelings.” Yet the rhe- 
torical addresses to Death, Innocence and Virtue are conven- 
tional and scarcely dislodge our tribute of a pious tear, though 
lines such as these, if without quality, are unaffected : 


How shall I cheat the tedious day ? 

And O the joyless night ! 

Where shall I rest my weary head ? 

How shall I find repose in a sad widow’d bed ? 


Thomas Russell, who was born in 1762 and died from a con- 
sumption in 1788, moved in more sheltered and academic groves. 
He became a clergyman and seems to have suffered from a gentle 
melancholy caused by secret disappointment, for his early demise 
was attributed romantically to a broken heart. His poems and 
sonnets, published posthumously, caused a little stir and were 
praised by Henry Cary. Like William Lisle Bowles, he studied 
the sonnets of Petrarch, and also translated from the German 
and Portuguese. His work has a faint romantic tinge of colour 
that is anticipatory of the new school. Briefly, he attained, as 
Mr. Partridge thinks, his own rather unexciting ideal of “* Truth 
with Fancy, Taste with Sense allied.” 
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SHORTER 


By Mortey Roserts. 


NOTICES 


Nash and Grayson. 


Rachael Marr. 7s. 6d, 


First published twenty seven years ago, Mr. Morley Roberts’ fing 
novel fully justifies its republication, even though we may not endorse 
the enthusiasm with which W. H. Hudson and George Gissing in letters 
to the author greeted it on its first appearance. Hudson declared that 
it was like a Greek tragedy and reminded him “ of Cleon and Antigone, 
Orestes, Electra, Clytemnestra and others who live and die for ever 
in Sophocles,” while to Gissing it suggested “the vehement Eliza. 
bethans,” and was acclaimed by him as “ tragedy in the highest sense,” 
That it is a powerful and moving story none could gainsay, but its 
faults are patent. It is not a fault that its characters and the world 
in which they move are imaginary, for they are finely conceived. But 
it is a fault that its story does not move continually to an inevitable 
conclusion. It is a fault that the taboo which is the centre of its plot 
is not as the Greeks would have made it a major taboo that none may 
break with impunity. And it is a fault, if a minor one, that the 
younger Perran who has lived and thriven in a greater world is as 
rustic as his brother who has never stirred from his Cornish home, 
The story moreover is auch too long, and although Mr. Mo 
Roberts never allows our attention to flag, we cannot but feel that in 
chapter after chapter we go over the same ground again and again, 
that the beginning is all, and that the end might as well come at once 
as at last. 

The characters do not grow. Every incident, and the incidents 
are many and exciting, leads but to the same impasse. Had the book 
been condensed to the size of a short story, and for all its length it is 
a short story, it might have been the greatest short story in the 
language, but spun out as it is to four hundred and fifty pages of close 
type, it falls short of greatness. Yet it is near enough to explain the 
effect it had upon minds as different as those of Hudson and Gissing, 
The story has worn well, as indeed all good stories of consistently 
created imaginary worlds dealing with the elemental passions do 
wear, and if it gave us no other character than that of Steve Penrose, 
the drunken ex-preacher turned philosopher, it would deserve to be 
republished and republished again. 


Reconstruction: Five Years of Work by the League of Nations. By 
Maurice Fansnawe, Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

Mr. Fanshawe’s book is endorsed by the League of Nations Union, 
the members and supporters of which are of course continually in 
need of a short and inexpensive handbook to the League and its 
achievements. There is a summary account of the constitution, 
the mandates, the humanitarian divisions and the technical organisa- 
tions, and a chapter on the outstanding political problems with which 
the League is concerned. In the appendices we are given the personnel 
and a bibliography. A useful manual, which the publishers can 
without difficulty keep up to date. 


Fifty Thousand Miles of Sun. By R. Scortanp LIDDELL. 
10s. 6d. 

This book takes the reader for a rapid excursion through Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon, Burma, India, and East, Central 
and South Africa and contains as much information concerning 80 
lengthy a journey as can reasonably be expected from one book, & 
good many pages of which are filled with anecdotic light relief. The 
omission of this latter element might have enhanced the dignity 
of the book, and, as most of the stories told are of fellow travellers 
met by the author and their incidents generally have little or no 
connection with the places of their occurrence, they might equally 
well have happened in London or Timbuctoo. The whole reads like 
leaves from a hasty diary, the writing of which must have given 
its author more pleasure than pains, It has a fairly good index. 


Illus- 


Cassell. 


Things Seen in Constantinople. By A. Goopricu-FReEER. 
trated. Seeley Service. 3s. 6d. 

We cannot recommend this little book to anyone who is not in 4 
position to leave at once for Constantinople—it will only make him 
feel miserable. Both the pictures and the letterpress are calculated 
to stir up in the most stolid reader an irresistible longing to see Stam- 
boul for himself, at once, before the cult of efficiency and the abomina- 
tions of Western civilisation overwhelm it. The writer has an infec- 
tious admiration for Constantinople, and its people, but she is by no 
means uncritical, and the book is made more valuable and interesting 
than the ordinary topographical book by the comments on Turkish 
life at the present moment of a discerning observer, who has an unusual 
knowledge of the social intercourse of the city and the changes which 
are rapidly taking place. Without venturing into politics or the 
deeper abstractions of the question she gives a good idea of the status 
of women and the personal relations of the people, and what they do 
with themselves. There is also a good deal of historical and topo- 
graphical background, and the writer has a gift for brief illuminating 
paragraphs unspoilt by labouring the point. For instance, “The 
Occupation ended on October 5th, 1923, and on the 8th . . . the 
Turks closed four thousand one hundred and sixty-eight public- 
houses and withdrew many undesirable cinema films in Pera. 
civilisation of the West has also laid itself open to criticism,” and 
“All the Embassies are in, or near, the Grande Rue. The British is 00 
ground presented by the Sultan as an acknowledgment of help against 
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Is Your 


Dress Kit 


Immaculate ? 


You only “dress” on “dressy” 
occasions, and it is essential 
that at such times your clothes 
should look in perfect condition. 
You can be sure of this if you 
have them carefully cleaned and 
pressed occasionally in the “ Achille 
Serre Way.” Many of the best- 
dressed men in the country send 
their clothes to us regularly, and 
we are constantly receiving testi- 
monials from particular people 
who are delighted with our 
service. May we send you a little 
book, illustrated by Norman 
Keene, which we feel sure you 


will find useful? 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 
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A few slightly used 

BABY GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS 

of this world-renowned and unrivalled make, which will 


be delivered in condition absolutely equal to new, may 
now be obtained at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
They are covered by a ten years’ aran- 
tee and can be bought by monthly pay- 


ments spread over three years. Delivery 
given on receipt of the first payment. 





Apply to: 
BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
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O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is mecessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs: 
One Year post free... 30s. Od. 


‘Six Months ,, , «.. 15s. Od. 

One Quarter, , «.. 7s. 64 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
Tae New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
‘‘ ARETHUSA ”’ 





The 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ae 


Urgently Need £11,000 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer- 
cantile Marine. 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil 
Employment, and many hundreds have been Emigrated 

to the British Dominions. 





Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F, H. CLAYTON, >, 
Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secs.: H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. 
COPELAND. 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP, 
W.C. 2. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says— : 
“T have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled. 
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the French in 1801; and the French Embassy, up the Bosphorus, on 
ground presented in acknowledgment of help against the British in 
1807.” Then the writer turns to the next subject without a word : 
in this way she manages to cram an incredible amount into her very 
limited space. The book is excellently printed, bound and illustrated, 
considering its price. 

St. Peter’s Charter as St. Peter Received It. By T. H. Passmore. 

Gardner, Darton. 8s. 6d. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Passmore’s book is not that in 
which he examines the often-examined problem of the Roman claims, 
and decided against the Papacy ; but that in which he suggests and 
makes out a very good case for an early date for the Apocalypse. 
The key to his position here is that the Holy City of the Apocalypse 
must be Jerusalem: that the language applied to the city and its 
infidelities is parallel to that of the Jewish prophets, and would be 
extremely unsuitable if applied to Rome, from whom no one could 
expect fidelity to Christianity. If Mr. Passmore’s contention about 
this be granted, there is then every probability that the book of the 
Apocalypse is written about the fall of Jerusalem ; and that the other 
authors of the New Testament were familiar with the book and its 
imagery. The connection between this theory and the Petrine claims 
may not seem obvious; but Mr. Passmore makes out a fair case. He 
is, however, too blind at times to facts what would scarcely fit his 
theory, for instance, in his treatment of the fact that the first great 
promise to Peter is made also to Andrew. Mr. Passmore’s handling 
of his documents is old-fashioned ; he assumes the authenticity of 
the Gospels as we have them, and assumes apparently that each is the 
work of one author. . 


Things Seen in Edinburgh. By E. Grierson. 
Service. 3s. 6d. 

Things Seen in Edinburgh lives on the whole well up to the high 
standard of its series, both in the letterpress and the illustrations. 
It has, all the same, so little to say of Edinburgh as it is at the present 
day that it is almost purely a historical and topographical account. 
This is a grave weakness, for the excellence of the other volumes is 
in many cases due to a vivid and attractive description of the living 
present rather than the dead past, which this volume like the common 
run of topographical works makes the mistake of overemphasising. 
There are far too many accounts of what has happened in a given 
place and far too few of what is actually happening. The 
story of old Edinburgh and its historic streets and _ buildings 
is well told and the writer has an adequate historical knowledge, 
although the student of history will notice every now and again 
that there are limits to it. The ppblishers have not lost their knack 
of getting together from different sources a collection of illustrations 
remarkable for number and excellence; but we feel the want of 
any sort of a map or plan badly. And isn’t it still a little previous 
to put a bold 1926 on the title page? 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange is pleased with the result of the 
Locarno Conference, and has put up the price of foreign 
bonds. On June 6th last four of these were recom- 

mended here, of which the following table is a justification_:— 


Illustrated. Seeley 


Recom- Present 
mended at price. 
Hungarian 7} per cent. ee 944 99} 
Province of Buenos Aires 3} percent. 48} 53 
Brazilian 4 per cent. Rescission 45} 53} 
Rumanian 4 per cent. (British Issue) 81 36 
* * * 


The word has been passed round that the iron and steel 
industry is going to improve, and Stock Exchange men are 
indignant if anyone doubts this, as they argue that the Stock 
Exchange always discounts the future at least six months ahead, 
and that as within the last week many iron and steel companies 
have improved a shilling or two in price, nothing could be 
more certain than that the iron and steel trade of the country 
is in for a great revival. After all, they say, prices cannot keep 
on going down, but must improve, and if one remarks that they 
used to say the same about roubles, marks and francs, they 
get quite cross. Of course, if the Government is so pleased 
with the results of its coal subsidy that it is going to carry 
the iron and steel industry on its (i.e., taxpayers’) back, it 
may be that the Stock Exchange is justified in putting up the 
price of these shares; but if I were a holder of this class of 
share I should take advantage of the present happier state of 
mind and exchange them for shares that will return some income 
during the next few years. 

* + * 


It is not often that a person is sincerely thanked for having 
recommended an investment showing heavy losses, but I can 
vouch for the authenticity of the following case, as the parties 
are known to me. In 1913 an acquaintance of mine bought a 


i 


coal-mining property in this country, and started to develop it, 
Requiring further capital, he turned it into a company, ang 
induced friends and relations to take up debentures and shares. 
The venture proved unsuccessful, and after the outbreak of 
war, the colliery was sold, and the participants have receiyeg 
back about one-third of their capital. Among the participants 
were a few relatives resident in Russia. My friend tells me that 
some time ago when he met these relatives they came to him 
with tears in their eyes, and thanked him for having induceg 
them to invest in the colliery, which he himself would like to 
forget. Their reason for gratitude was that, whereas they had 
lost all the remainder of their property, they did at least secure 
about one-third of what they had invested in this country, 
and as they would never have thought of removing any of 
their money from Russia if it had not been for him, they felt 
under a debt of gratitude to the person who had enabled them to 
retain at least something on which to live. It is not often 
that one is thanked for recommending a losing investment, 
but many have qualified. 

* . * 


Apropos of my remarks recently regarding preference shares, 
a valued correspondent writes me as follows, with which I am 
in full agreement :— 


Regarding your comments on Preference shares, which I was very 
glad to see, there is a point that I do not think you mentioned, 
namely, that when a company does so badly that it has to be 
reconstructed, it happens more and more often that the Preference 
shareholders are asked to forgo a part of what rights they legally 
possess, in order to “provide something” for the ordinary share. 
holders. But I have yet to hear of a company when declaring a 
100 per cent. bonus on its ordinaries giving a halfpenny to the 
Prefs.! I do not think that too much attention can be drawn 
to this. 


The two most promising sections of the stock markets are 
rubbers and tins. London Asiatic have justified the recent 
recommendation here, by declaring an inferim dividend of 12} 
per cent., as compared with a full dividend for last vear of 10 per 
cent. I consider this share to be the best among the leading 
counters in this market, as a result of which it is always readily 
saleable and dealt in at close prices. While some experienced 
market observers predict that when the spot price of rubber 
falls, share prices must fall also on account of the effect upon the 
unreasoning speculator, I do not think this conclusive, for the 
majority of holders realise the strong position of the commodity, 
and are noting the rise in price for future deliveries. Manu- 
facturers are paying over 3s. for deliveries over the whole of 
1926, and 2s. 4d. for 1927. It is, indeed, stated that bids 
have been made of 2s. per Ib. for the whole of 1927-1929. In 
these circumstances rubber shares look well worth buying as 
investments. I still think well of my old favourite Mendaris 
(37s. 6d.), also Kasintoe (51s.) and Martapoera (5s. 1}d.). 

A. Emit DAVIES. 











Assets 
£10,000,000. 


Claims Paid 
£25,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTABLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
E. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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The Work of the 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Headquarters: 224, Great Portland St., London, W. 1. 


A MAGNIFICENT RECORD. 


Below are given a few figures which illustrate, perbaps better than 
anything else, the magnitude and extent of the work of the National 
Institute for the Blind. 


umber of Braille books, periodicals, music, 
. st a lished * 2,221,072 since 1915 


Number of Moon books, periodicals, a. 
lished ; w 229,158 ,, 1915 

Amount in Salasies an ages to blind 
oa £233,693 ,, 1921 

Amount of Financial “Assignments end Allo- 
cations to Local Institutions forthe Blind £269,141 ,, 1915 


| Amount distributed by the Greater London 
! — to Metropeliten Institutions for the 
£46,100 ,, 1921 


Nembe of After-Care Cases dealt with ... 9,012 ,, 1916 
Amount paid in Relief to Blind Poor, etc. £129,969 ,, 1915 
Number of Visits paid by Home Teachers 

to the Blind in their own homes «- 370,142 ,, 1919 
Amount Paid in Training Fees... . £25,471 ,, 1918 
Amount expended on Care and Training of 

Blind Babies (not wees hasan 

Expenditure)... — tae « Be 


PITY CAN CARE f the blind bab li he blind 
mot ; train the ‘blind adil, look y * ‘the on 
music and the oom op their iving— BUT MONEY CAN! 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Will you please send a donation to the Hon. Treasurers, 
NationaL Institute FoR THE Buinp, 224 Great Portland St., W. 1. 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LTD.. 
Chairman: Auditor: 
A. Eu Davizs, L.C.C. Siz Joun Mann, K.B.E. 

An Investment Trust on soundest lines 
with over 2,000 Members. Each indi- 
vidual holding (whether the minimum of 
£1 or the maximum of £200) is spread 
over more than 150 carefully selected 
investments. 

Half-yearly dividends paid since incep- 
tion, at rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
without deduction of income-tax. and 
substantial reserves built up, already 


exceeding one year's dividends. 
Invested Capital now 
exceeds £130,000. 


Booklet, “* What an Investment Trust 
Is,” sent free if mention is made of this 
Paper, on application to: 

FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LTD., 











ah, BROAD STREET HOUSE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. .— 











£66,500 


already distributed to 


PRIZE WINNERS 


by the 
BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION 


What is your Favourite Colour? Just send for 
a ticket to-day in the Colour Ballot and use your 
artistic taste and skill in choosing the most 
popular of the sixteen different colours. 

Over and above the prospect of winning a 
fortune for yourself, you will have the satis- 
faction of co-operating in a movement that has 
already raised thousands of pounds for the 
Voluntary Hospitals. 


Enter the New 


£25,000 
“Sunday Chronicle” 


COLOUR 
BALLOT 


Organised by the BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION 
(President: THE VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD) 


TO HELP THE HOSPITALS 


Ist Prize 
£10,000 
2nd Prize 3rd Prize 
£3,000 | ’ 
4th Prize 
£1,000 


and over 1,100 other Cash Prizes to be won. 


TICKETS 5/- HALF-Tickets 2/6 


(A Half-Ticket may win Half-a-Prize) 


Get your Tickets from Newsagents, Bookstalls, Theatre 
Ticket Agents, or 











a POST THIS COUPON .:::::-::----- ' 


To THE BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION 
Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


I enclose £ ; : and stamped addressed envelope. 
Plesse send me ES Aa aN whole tickets 
ee ) ree eres. half-tickets 


Name 60 fall .....cccccrerverrsrssecccvccccovessccccvccrccoecosccosscssecsssess 
fr., Mrs. or Miss) 


pe ae ee Se a eee ee NT nN 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made yw 4 te the 
British Charities Association and crossed “& C 


OEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EH EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE HEHE D 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


| 


SCHOOLS 





U NIONn OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


LECTURER IN COMMERCE. 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer in Commerce. 


SALARY.—{450 per annum, rising by annual increments of {25 
per annum to £650. 


ENGAGEMENT.—In the first instance on probation for two years. 


TRANSPORT.—/{40 will be allowed towards passage money, 
subject to a proportionate refund in the event of resignation within 
three years from the date of assumption of duty. 


Applications with copies of testimonials (all in triplicate) should be 
lodged with the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2 (from whom forms 
of application and further particulars may be obtained) not later 
than 31st October, 1925. 





LONDON FIRM engaged in publicity work requires occasional 
help (which might lead to a remunerative connection) from a 
professional writer, man orwoman. Applicants must be able 

to show proof of very definite literary ability and vivid forcible style. 
Write, sending not more than two specimens of work, to Box 140, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 ycars, and includes Educationa) and Medica) Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE. 8.W.15. Demonstration Schoo): Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

. H. Ogston.—For information Scholarships, 


M.A. j 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 


Loan Fand and’ Grants 
Miss LAWRENCE. 


NTERNATIONAL 
MARK. Winter Term November 5 to March 30. 
and Tuition. Modern languages.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 





PEOPLE’S COI]LEGE, ELSINORE, DEN- 
£30 for Board-residence 





Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 

coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 

Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 

and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 

66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 


B.A., Hons., 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN AR Screw MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Menand Women. Fee £22 28. a year tst year courses in Agriculture and 

Phermacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


— 
STANMORE, MIDDLESEX.—Ruy 
Geneva. Children aged 3-9. Dalcroze 

Weekly boarders. Entire charge — 


"ECOLE DES PETITS, 
on lines of Maison des Petits, 
Eurhythmics. French spoken regularly. 

Apply Mdlle. RicHarp ; Miss Brpmeap. 


Cs HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ang 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals ang 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attentiog 
to health and physi development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Wey 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. CLarK. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress ; Miss Ester Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 3 
Private School for Girls on oe pe school lines. Recognised by the 
Board of Education and the Uni ities of Oxford and Cambridge. B: 

South coast air.—Priucipal, Miss Lucretia Cameron (Somerville College, Oxford), 


psamnovEs SCHOOL, Mayortorne 
Principals: ISABEL FRY. 
AVICE TRENCH. 
Thorough education on modern lines. All usual subjects; also Economics ang 
practical work. 
Girls 8—18; Boys 8—13. 
Bursary of {80 per annum available January, 1926, for girl over 14. Pay. 
ticulars on application. 


Lal ’ ’ 

M4L! MAN’S GREEN, GERRARD'’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamprers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practica) work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
fession, and for advanced work to Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmia, 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


sea level and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 














Manor, Wendover, 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for e limited number of boarder, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 4 years of age, 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education. — Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED STEELE. 





T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 


Good eral education on natural limes. Principles of “ New 

Ideals in Education “ qpotes. Individual time-tables. Preparations fo 
Matriculation or Responsions aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys end Girk 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwoiis and Miss J. S. MANvILye. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252, 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
THIRD WORLD TOUR. 


Leaves London November 14th, seven months, escorted by 
N. S: BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Nov. 14th, Part 1.—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, 4 months. 
Jan. 16th, Part 2—WORLD TOUR, 5 months. 
159 AUCKLAND ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ash jor Descriptive List (Gratis), 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 














the 





BIRKBECK COLLEG E. 
of London.) 


(Universit 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 

Courses in Classica) French, > and Italian Literature and Language. 

Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over {700 are awarded annually to students of the College, 
endar 1s., by t rs. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SEcrErary, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


TUESDAY, October 20th, at 8 p.m. 
MORTIMER HALL, 93 Mortimer Street, W. (Nr. Queen’s Hall). 
LECTURE by CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A. 
“ FOOT TROUBLES: THER PREVENTION AND CuRE,”’ 


Tickets: 2s. & 1s. at Hall. Proceeds to Pearson's Fresh Air Fund. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 

















ly typed by 


A Cras MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and prompt 
e juckingham Place, Cliftoa, Bristol. 


typist.—Mrs. Brooxsr, 16 B 





UTHOR’S MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Roserrs, 5 High Holborn. 


“Tae HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night rters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas Gre is 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Excis. 


| hee OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 
Comfortable country house. Large rooms, library. Central heating. Con- 

stant hot water. Meatless diet. Access by bus to Shanklin and all parts of 
the island.—Mrs. Wywwe, Godshil) Park. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. 
water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous dict. 
Mr. and Mrs. MassiIncuam, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


FeSet BOURNE VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
«4 Gardens. Best locality, ceatral. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Merry 
Xmas party.—Mrs. H. Rocers (cookery diploma). 


TO ALL WHO HAVE HAD A HOLIDAY. 


LEASE remember the children in the London Slums, who cannot 
have a boliday unless you will help. Donations will be most gratefully received 
by the Lady Carson, Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 18 Buckingham 

Street, Strand, W.C.2. Every {1 received will send a delicate child to the country 
for a fortnight. 











All bedrooms h. and ¢, 
Write for tariff.— 








EADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for 4 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queem 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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OcToBER 24, 1925 
ON AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Resting, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
Speech Defects, 
STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 
in the above subjects are given by 
MR. CH SEYMOUR 
(Author of “ Speaking in Public,” “ Elocution in the Pulpit,” etc.) 


Terms forwarded: 401 STRAND, W.C. 2. 
(Opposite Hotel Cecil.) Tel.: 6697 Gerrard. 





OOKS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rousseau’s 
Confessions, illus., with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s., pub. £3 38. ; 
Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols.. 24s.; Anatole 
France, The Revolt of the Angels, illus. by Pape, 21s.; Von Hugel, The Mystical 
Element of Religion, 2 vols., 308. ; Brangwyn, The Pageant of Venice, 16s.; Hamer 
ton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 2s.; Etchings of Seymour Haden, 30s.; Dumas, Cele- 
brated Crimes, 8 vols., {2 28.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, 
by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 
£2 28.3 Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 vols., fine Library set, 1896, £3 10s. ; Punch, 
24 vols., £3 38.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Eagravings, 1910, {£10 10s. ; 

Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 tos.; Campbell's 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, £2"; Frazer's 
Golden Bough, 12 vols., {7 108.: Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 16s., pub., 42s. ; 
Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his wife, 2 vols., 1893, {2 28.; Burton's I) Penta- 
merone; ot the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First 
Octavo Edit., 1839. £3 10s.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 
1st Edition, 1837, {2 28.; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 
25s.; Armstrong's Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 4s.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 
1894, £2 108.; Balfour’s Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, £2 2s., 1902 ; Bewick’s 
Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, {2 10s., 1811-16; Bradbury's History of 
Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 ss.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, 
£8 10s.; Hazlitt’s liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; Boccaccio’s 
Decameron in Italian, 1725, a reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, £5 5s. ; Hoffmann’s 
Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 1885, £4 108.; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols.. 1899, £2 2s. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896, Farrer, 
Eaves of the World, z vols —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 


Birmingham. 

OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 

8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7; 
Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols. illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


ED-SITTING ROOM.—Electric light, gas-fire and ring; use 
of bath (geyser). Guildford Street, W.C.1. {£1.—Box 139, NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ORSHAM.—Furnished Cottage. Winter. Cheap.—E. BorriE, 

















Rudgwick. 
Bhar > FLAT (top floor) 3 rooms, kitchen, bath, 
electric light, gas fires. For one or two ladies. Maida Vale. {90 a year. 


Available now.—Box 138, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in al! private rooms; 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4048. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ILM SOCIETY.—A country woman member would like to meet 
another (three-guinea) subscriber to exchange ideas and attend meetings, etc., 
together.—Box 137, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 
AND BOOKBINDING AND LEATHERWORK.—'’Xmas or 
} aman resents. Lessons.—FippiAN & MorGaNn, 119 Holland Park 
venue, W. 11. 

















MUSIC BY MAIL, 


FYSRYTHING in Music— Vocal, Instrumental, Educational. 
British and Foreign. Largest Stock in London.—MURDOCHS, 23 Princes 
Street, Oxford Circus. and 46; Oxford Street. W. 1. 


ISS C. JEANS (Dipléme Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 

Francaises) coaches in French and German ly or by correspondence. 

tion for Examina' > tion Classes for 
Road, Redhill. 





Adults.— REIDBAVEM, _ 
BOOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Osponwes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








H°e Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Hood’s do most beautiful Printing.—Sansripe Press, Middlesbrough. 





THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR. All sizes 
and textures. By Post direct from Factory. teed Unshrinkable. 


Guaran 
Patterns and Prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, ATHRENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 





ACry from the Children 


The British Humane Association, of 
Humanity House, 11 Tufton Street, West- 
minster, has a definite programme. It is out 
against cruelty of all kinds, but particularly 
to women, children and animals; it is out to 
claim justice for all, particularly those who 
have not the power to claim it for themselves. 
It is out to encourage humanitarian effort in 
every direction. 

As a definite step in this direction the Asso- 
ciation has established at its headquarters a 
Sunlight Clinic, where the children of poor 
parents can bask in the life-giving rays they 
could otherwise never have known. 


Such children, removed to the pure sunlight 
of, say, the high Alps, would in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred quickly recover. 


This being usually impossible for the 
parents of such children, the Clinic at 
Humanity House brings the actual treatment 
to their doors. 


Will you help us to bring the sunshine 
of the mountain tops to where it can 
and will dispel suffering and disease, 
and by so doing, bring the sunshine of 
hope into the lives of many? No gift 
is too small to help on the work 
- « « mone can be too big, for the 
task is a colossal one. 





Fee for membership is 20/-, which will cover cost of 
complete course of treatment for one child. Will you 
help us in our efforts? If so, please fill up and return to 
us the following form:— 

I request you to place my name on the Register of Members, 
subject to your Memorandum and Articles of Association, and 
enclose 20/- herewith. 


SAIS scncsnevesssenserssnsstiinrnentnneninigarnenanenenesnetneseseesesnineneoenes 
(State Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Address 














LITERARY 





First Novel, Short Stories, Poems. 


29 
required. No readiag fees Established 1898. 


Full 


£200 CASH for 
particulars, post free.—Address: Mr. Aktuwux Srockwett, Publisher, 
, London. Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also 





L™ss TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria 6t., London, 8.W. x. 





UNDER-INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 

















Certified Net Sales 11,562 Weekly 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at Sixteen 
Guineas per page. Company Reports Twenty Guineas. 
Prospectuses enty-four Guineas. Epucarionat ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 

at the rate of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 


Small Advertisements. 


Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STaTesMan,10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 



































a 
. 
Ss Inability to replace property and goods not covered by 
a insurance may mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can 
be secured by adequate insurance. 

THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 

[3 All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 














Overcoa 
and 





Suits, etc., turned 
ifully retailored just like new. 
Write for Descriptive Price List, or submit 
garments for free estimate. We collect. 
*"Phone: Clissold 4777. 
The pioneer Turning Specialists 
LONDON TURNING CO. 
Dept. E, 16 Chardmore Rd., London, N. 16. 


A REAL 
SAVING 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 





The Eumenides of Aeschylus (The Furies) 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse by Professor 
GILBERT MURRAY. Cloth, 3s.; Paper, 2s. 


List of Other Greek Plays uniform with this Volume on 
A pplication. 





By Airplane Towards the North Pole 


By WALTER MITTELHOLZER and Others. Trans- 

lated from the German by Epen and Cepar Paut. With 

48 plates, from photographs by Mittelholzer, and 4 sketch 

maps. 10s. 6d. 

This is an account of an expedition accessory to Amundsen’s 
attempt to reach the North Pole by aeroplane. 


More London Inns and Taverns 


Companion Volume to “ London Inns and Taverns.” 
By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 7s. 6d. 


Instinct : A Study in Social Psychology 
By Professor L. L. BERNARD. 15s. 
A detailed analysis of the concept of instinct and the 
functioning of instinct in social organization, and an elaborate 
study of the process of habit formation in the development 
of character. 


Thought Transference : Speculations upon 
Psychology and Religion 
By Dr. T. STACEY WILSON, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P. 5s. 
This is an enquiry into the relationship of human personality 
to Spiritual influence of Divine origin and the conscious and 
unconscious reception of these influences. 


Psychological Healing: A Historical and 
Clinical Study 
By PIERRE JANET. Translated by Epen and Cepar 
Paut. 2 vols. £2 2s. 
The aim of the work is to write a detailed history of mental 
healing, to enrich that history with the wealth of Janet’s own 
clinical experience, to draw inferences as to the most success- 
ful methods now available, and to forecast the possibilities of 
future progress. 


Torchbearers of Spiritualism 
By Mrs. ST. CLAIR STOBART. 7s. 6d. 
“Clearly and temperately expressed. . . . In an admirable 
series of condensed biographies . Mrs. Stobart reviews 
the prophets of mankind. . . . A remarkable book.” 
—Sir A. Conan Doyte in The Morning Post. 











A New Volume in the Library of Philosophy. 


A Theory of Direct Realism and the 
Relation of Realism to Idealism 
By J. E. TURNER, M.A., Ph.D. 12s. 6d. 


Borderlands of Economics 
By Professor R. MUKERJEE, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. 
A treatise on the alliance of economics with kindred sciences 
(e.g., biology, psychology, ethnology, etc.) which help to 
elucidate its problems. 


The Interest Standard of Currency 

By ERNST DICK, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 

No economist, either practical or theoretical, no managing 

banker, no statesman who has to battle with the economic and 

financial entanglements of the time should miss this 
contribution. 


How the War Began 


Translated from the Original Russian text as published 
in Petrograd. 

By Major W. CYPRIAN BRIDGE. Foreword by S. D. 
Sazonor. Introduction by Baron ScHILLING. 5s. 








40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 








Broadway House List 


To be published on Monday 


MASTERS OF © 
MUSIC 


The first three volumes of this important new series are now 
ready. Edited by SIR LANDON RONALD, Principal of 
the Guildhall School of Music, each contains a comprehen- 
sive biographical study of a master musician, with critical 
treatment of his works. 


Each, with a portrait, cr. 8uc. 7/6 net. 


RICHARD WAGNER 


By WILLIAM WALLACE. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 


By HERBERT BEDFORD. 


FRANCOIS LISZT 


By FREDERICK CORDER. 


Full prospectus on application, 


THE ABC OF RELATIVITY 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.RS. 4/6 net. 


“ His brilliant book. He is as clear as any expositor could 
be. The theories of Relativity have never before been so 
interestingly and so simply expounded.”—Scotsman. By the 
same author, The A BC of Atoms, third impression, 4/6 net. 


TALKS WITH SHEPHERDS 
By WALTER JOHNSON. Illustrated. 5/- net. 
“Here are twelve encounters with shepherds from every 
quarter of England. One cannot be too grateful for them. 
Every essay is intensely human, every sketch delightfully 
real.”—Spectator. 


CAPITALIST ENTERPRISE 
By MAURICE DOBB. 12/6 net. 

“ A strong and stitaulating book.”—Nation. “A singularly 
brilliant and stimulating piece of economic analysis.”— 
Birmingham Post. “This very interesting and very able 
book.”—Daily Herald. 


COLLECTIVIST ECONOMICS 
By JAMES HALDANE SMITH. 8/6 net. 


“His exceedingly able book may be commended as the 
best-thought-out scheme of collectivism that has 
appeared.”—Manchester Guardian. “ Well worth reading.”— 
Weekly Westminster. 


WAT TYLER 


By HALCOTT GLOVER. 7/6 net. 
Includes, besides the title-play, Hail, Cesar! and The King’s 
Jewry. James Agate, in the Sunday Times, reviewed The 
Second Round (2/6 net) as “ chock-full of brilliant thinking. 
One must maintain the thing to be in the Ibsen class.” 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
in England and the U.S.A. 
By MARGARET T. HODGEN. 12/6 net. 


“ A masterly production. The writer is genuinely interested 
in the whole matter, and has read far and wide.”—Albert 
Mansbridge in Nation. 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION 
By PROFESSOR R. H. LOWIE. 15/- net. 
“This book, written with clear-headness and balance, is a 
companion to the author’s Primitive Society. Dr. Lowie 
gets inside the primitive with success. Altogether, he is a 
very valuable force."—New Statesman. 

















Send for Autumn Announcements List 


ROUTLEDGE 33 KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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